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Moines reports to the Navy Department that two gun- 
boats of Estrada’s revolutionary forces are maintaining 
an “ effective blockade ” off the Nicaraguan port of Grey- 
town. It is further reported that the revolution is 
spreading and that the provisional government is ex- 
tending its sway into the interior of the country. These 
facts have a bearing on the question whether the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should accord the rights 
of belligerency to Estrada———President Zelaya, in 
explanation of the execution of the Americans, Cannon 
and Groce, has declared that the men had openly allied 
themselves wit® the revolutionary forces and that when 
captured they “were treated as any other revolutionists 
would have been treated. Judge Advocate-General 
Davis holds that forces engaged in insurrection within 
a State are entitled to belligerent rights when the insur- 
rection has reached the stage of an organized rebellion. 


The Alabama Elections.—A campaign of extreme bit- 
terness came to an end on Monday when the voters of 
Alabama cast their ballots on the question of constitu- 
tional prohibition. The proposed amendment, which pro- 
vides that “the manufacture, sale and keeping for sale 
of alcoholic and malt liquors and other intoxicating 
beverage shall be forever prohibited” in Alabama, was 
defeated. Both of the United States Senators and five 
of the nine Congressmen openly advocated the rejection 
of the amendment. Its adoption was championed by the 
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drastic of prohibition laws. The “ amendists” circu- 
lated the Alcohol article in “‘ The Catholic Encyclopedia ”’ 
as a campaign document. The writer in summing 
up his views states: “ Alcohol in health is often a 
curse,” but the anti-amendists were able to finish the 
quotation with: “ Alcohol in disease is mostly a bless- 
ing.” As the amendment prohibited the use of alcoholic 
beverages in all cases except for sacramental purposes, 
the Encyclopedia article was claimed to be “a strong 
argument against the proposed amendment.” 


Indian Schools.—In the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, Ballinger, a very interesting chapter is de- 
voted to the consideration of Indian affairs. “My personal 
visitation to some of the non-reservation Indian schools,” 
he says, “ convinces me that certain of them should be 
abolished. It is my purpose to abandon at the end of 
this school year such of these schools as are not suf- 
ficiently promoting the public service, and where re- 
tained, in such instances as possible, to concentrate the 
energies of the department on the development of agri- 
cultural and industrial schools in order to give the In- 
dian the means of learning how to support himself by 
farming and by the exercise of the simpler trades; and, 
for the Indian girls, a domestic training in harmony with 
the station they must naturally fill. The development 
of the district or day school should be the ultimate aim 
of the service; a school similar to the system in white 
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communities throughout the country. It will be neces- 
sary to extend the system of day schools, each having 
its demonstration farm, to maintain instructors in hy- 
giene, domestic science, and farming, and, in general, to 
guide the individual progress of these people. All gov- 
ernmental effort should be with the aim of fitting the 
Indian to manage his own affairs, and this is the pro- 
nounced policy of the department.” 


The Naval Academy.— Under a new regime of stricter 
discipline fewer midshipmen are to be graduated at the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis. For some years the number 
of graduates had to keep pace with the increase of the 
American warships. Now that these requirements have 
been met, a higher standard of discipline and instruction 
will be insisted on. 


Forest Fires in New York.—The fire-fighting system 
inaugurated this year to check the forest fires in the 
Adirondack and Catskill Counties of New York State 
shows remarkable results. Over 250 fires have been re- 
ported with a total loss for each of the Sixteen Counties 
in the forest reserve approximating $1,618; last year 
the average loss for each county was $40,249. Observa- 
tion stations and a paid fire-fighting force during the 
danger season are the chief factors in the new fire pro- 
tective system. 


Cook’s Records.—The steamship United States sailed 
for Copenhagen having on board the secretary to Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, Walter Lonsdale, who took with him 
the records and report by which the explorer hopes to 
substantiate his claim that he reached the North Pole. 
On reaching Denmark, the records will be immediately 
placed in the hands of the authorities of the University 
of Copenhagen, who are to pass upon them. The sec- 
retary expects that the university examining board will 
make public their opinion of the records by the first of 


the new year. 


Porto Rico.—Cable communication between Porto 
Rico and the outside world was resumed on November 
25 after an interruption of two weeks. Antonio 
Gaudier, former Assistant Postmaster of Mayaguez, 
Porto Rico, was sentenced to three years in the peni- 
tentiary and fined $1,500 for embezzling postal funds. 





Alaska.—A Federal board of experts has submitted a 
report on the preservation of the fur-seal fisheries of 
Alaska from threatened destruction. When Alaska was 
purchased by the United States 4,000,000 seals frequented 
the rookeries ; now there are only 200,000 and the num- 
ber is diminishing. England and the United States are 
bound by treaty not to kill the seal within certain limits 
and during the closed season. Fishermen of other na- 
tions have no such treaty and they are mainly responsible 
for the wanton destruction. The board of experts recom- 





mends that Japan be bound by treaty to prohibit its 
subjects from killing seals outside the three-mile limit 
and that an international agreement be entered into to 
protect the seals and other mammals of the sea that are 
becoming extinct. 


British Columbia Elections.—The General Election 
in British Columbia on November 25 resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for Premier McBride and the Con- 
servative party. Out of forty-two seats thirty-eight 
went straight Conservative. Only two of the remaining 
four were straight Liberal, and two Socialist. Five 
Socialist candidates in Vancouver lost their deposits, 
which implies that the number of votes they polled was 
very small. Besides the vote for members of the pro- 
vincial legislature, the people were invited to vote for 
local prohibition of the liquor traffic under the form of 
a referendum. The votes cast were not sufficiently nu- 
merous to reach the necessary fifty per cent. of the total 
vote. 


The Archbishop of Paris and the Bakers.—A cable- 
gram of November 28 to the Courier des Etats-Unis of 
this city announces that Mgr. Amette, Archbishop of 
Paris, has intervened in favor of the men who work in 
bakeries. He protests against their being obliged to 
work at night. His Grace declares that the Church has 
a tender solicitude for the workingman and teaches the 
rich their duty to their less fortunate brethren. This 
intervention of Mgr. Amette in the labor question has 
produced quite a sensation. M. Bosquet, one of the 
leaders of the General Confederation of Labor, has in- 
vited the Archbishop to attend a meeting in the Labor 
Exchange (Bourse du Travail) and defend the interests 
of the journeymen bakers. This invitation has not 
caused less astonishment than the protestation of the 
Archbishop. 


The King of Portugal in Paris.—Last Sunday King 
Manuel II of Portugal, who had arrived in Paris from 
London the previous day, went to hear Mass at La 
Madeleine, where thousands of Parisians cheered him 
on his arrival and departure from the church. The 
Government officials, who had welcomed the King to 
Paris, do not seem to have accompanied him to the 
church. In the evening His Majesty was cordially 
toasted at a banquet given in his honor by President 
Falliéres at the Elysée. On Monday the presidential 
party took the young king to Versailles and in the even- 
ing to the Opera. On Tuesday the latter breakfasted 
with the President at the Chateau de Rambouillet, then 
joined in a great hunt, and afterward spent the evening 
at the Comédie Francaise. On Wednesday King Manuel 
visited the monuments of Paris, and lunched at the Por- 
tuguese Embassy, all of whose members were presented 
to His Majesty by the Count de Souza-Rosa, Portuguese 
Minister in Paris. 
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Great Britain——At the second reading of the Budget 
in the House of Lords on November 27, Lord Lansdowne 
moved that “the House is not justified in giving consent 
to it until it has been submitted to the judgment of the 
country.” As was foreseen, Lord Rosebery though 
disapproving of it utterly, did not wish to come into 
conflict with the House of Commons. He therefore 
recommended that it be allowed to pass, prophesying that 
the country would be weary of it in six months and at the 
next election would sweep its authors out of power. Lord 
Cromer, formerly financial administrator of Egypt, and 
Lord Balfour spoke in the same strain. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury recommended the bishops to abstain from 
taking part in the matter. The Bishop of Hereford ex- 
pressed himself in such a way as to indicate that he 
would support the Government. On the Government 
side the Lord Chancellor denounced the motion of Lord 
Lansdowne as revolutionary. The position of the 
Unionists is that, while they do not pretend to a right to 
interfere with the recognized prerogative of the House 
of Commons to determine under ordinary circumstances 
the means of providing for the revenue, they are bound 
in the extraordinary circumstances which they claim now 
exist, when the Government has prepared a Budget on 
principles of taxation not only dangerous but hitherto 
unknown, to protect the right the country has to deter- 
mine whether such principles are to be admitted or not. 
The whole question should therefore turn on whether 
these are what the Unionists assert they are, or not. A 
technical objection is also made that the Budget includes 
measures of legislation, as for example the taxation of 
unimproved land and the licensing clauses, equivalent to 
the Licensing Bill that had been rejected. The debate 
was concluded November 30, when Lord Lansdowne’s 
motion was carried. The death of one of the mem- 
bers for Portsmouth makes a by-election possible. Lord 
Charles is the Unionist candidate. This is a direct chal- 
lenging of the Government’s naval administration in the 
chief naval port of the Kingdom. The late member was 
a supporter of the Government, which would receive in 
the election of Lord Charles a severe blow. Many of the 
Navy are supporting him. It is probable, however, taat 
the contest will not. take place, as the rejection of the 
Budget will bring on a general election. In either case 
Lord Charles is to stand for the constituency. Lord 
Ampthill brought up in the House of Lords the griev- 
ances of the Indians of South Africa but did not re- 
ceive much encouragement from the Government. 
King Manuel of Portugal has been received by the King 
with more than usual splendor. 











Ireland.—Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, Chairman of 
the National University Board, has written a letter ana- 
lyzing the parliamentary endowment of that institution. 
He shows that the claim of an additional grant of £82,- 
000 to the Dublin, Cork and Galway universities is un- 
founded. The net additional endowment of all three is only 





£56,000, the difference of £26,000 having been cleverly 
withdrawn by an artifice of the Treasury. His Grace 
declares that the Dublin institution is miserably financed, 
“Cork is hard hit and Galway is bankrupt.’”——The 
Land Bill which has finally passed the Lords is deemed 
unsatisfactory, the principle of compulsory sale being 
the only redeeming feature. Some have attacked the 
Irish Party in this connection, but it is generally agreed 
that they made the best bargain possible. Mr. Redmond 
addressing a Dublin meeting, which ratified the party’s 
attitude on Land Bill and Budget, declared that the 
Budget taxes on Ireland were £535,000, but that in four 
years they had saved to Ireland by grants and reductions 
£2,800,000. He admitted the Budget was unjust to Ire- 
land. “ There never was a just Budget to Ireland since 
the Union was carried, and never will be so long as we, 
a poor country, are tied in financial partnership to the 
richest in Europe. So long as we are compelled to share 
in England’s wars and Dreadnoughts, every Budget 
must be unjust to Ireland. The only remedy is the sepa- 
ration of the financial interests of the two countries, that 
is, self-government for Ireland.” In regard to the com- 
ing general election Mr. Redmond has cabled to Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor who has been working successfully for the 
Party’s interests in the United States: “ No such op- 
portunity has been offered Ireland since Grattan moved 
the declaration of independence. Convey to 
our friends in America our deepest gratitude for their 
sympathy and aid. If Irish Nationalists abroad and at 
home act unitedly in this supreme hour, victory is as- 
sured.” Mr. Redmond also declared that the Irish Party 
will require “an official declaration from the Liberal 
leaders that Home Rule will be one of the issues ” pre- 
sented to the electorate. In Ireland the Nationalists ex- 
pect to win every seat in Leinster, Munster and Con- 
naught except Trinity College, and eighteen of the thirty- 
three Ulster constituencies. The Sinn Feiners have dis- 
banded as a political party owing to lack of popular sup- 
port. 


Roman News.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Holy Father’s consecration was celebrated November 16 
by solemn High Mass in the Church of St. Apollinare 
where he was raised to the episcopate by Cardinal Pa- 
rocchi. There was no formal celebration, nevertheless 
the German Emperor sent an autograph letter of con- 
gratulation. The municipality is preparing to celebrate 
in 1911 the fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of 
Rome as the capital of Italy. To do this with what it 
considers fitting solemnity it contemplates ruining by 
additions Michelangelo’s piazza and group of buildings 
on the Campidoglio. On the other hand it has resolved 
to complete the entrance to Santa Maria degli Angeli ac- 
cording to his plans. Mr. S. Walker O’Neill, Chamber- 
lain of Cape and Sword, has given a handsome hall and 
library to the new Young Men’s Club of St. Michael. 
It was opened on November 14. 
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Germany.—The recently chronicled victories of the 
Socialists in the elections of representatives of the Reich- 
stag and Landtag in Saxony, Baden, Coburg and other 
provinces have been followed by notable successes in the 
municipal elections recently held in Elberfeld, Barmen, 
Elbink and Liibeck——The Wiirtemberg Association of 
Manufacturers in its last meeting determined to appoint 
a commission to investigate the effect of the new Payne 
Tariff upon German export trade. The material gathered 
by the commission will be referred to the Government 
for use in its dealings with the United States regarding 
impending changes in the politico-commercial relations 
between Germany and the States.——Passing through 
Breslau Emperor William interrupted his journey in 
order to pay a visit to the Prince-Bishop, Cardinal Kopp 
in his episcopal residence. The press has published 
the chief features of the naval estimates prepared for 
the annual budget to which reference was made last 
week. The shipbuilding and armament requirements are 
estimated at $60,875,000, an increase of $5,950,000 being 
necessitated by a final appropriation for three battleships 
and a cruiser now being built. The sum of $3,750,000, 
an increase of $1,250,000, is asked for submarine con- 
struction and experimental work. The expenditure for 
guns is estimated at approximately $19,000,000, an in- 
crease of $2,500,000. 





Austria.—The conference between Emperor Francis 
Joseph and representatives of the Hungarian Cabinet, 
of which mention was made last week, failed to achieve 
the happy results generally expected. The political 
situation disturbing the dual kingdom was carefully gone 
over and the proposed concessions that were hoped would 
satisfy both Austrians and Hungarians were thoroughly 
considered. The representatives sitting in the confer- 
ence could come to no conclusion and Dr. Wekerle, 
Count Audrassy and Francis Kossuth returned to Buda- 
pesth to face the old situation. Since then, Kossuth, the 
present Minister of Commerce in the Hungarian Cabi- 
net, has addressed an important word to a delegation of 
his constituents. He affirmed that he has ever been a 
firm believer in the need of an independent Bank of Hun- 
gary. An obstacle to its organization, he went on to 
say, lay in the veto-power of the King, and as this kingly 
prerogative was a constitutional right the obstacle seemed 
irremovable. However, he was of opinion that a recog- 
nition of his Majesty’s veto in no manner signified a rec- 
ognition of absolutism. As for himself, if he could not 
win the desired concessions from the Crown, he was de- 
termined to resign and attach himself to the Opposition. 


Chile—The Alsop case, which has been a source of 
irritation to the United States and Chile for upwards of 
twenty-five years, is on the eve of settlement by recourse 
through mutual agreement to the arbitration of the 
King of Great Britain. The Alsop Co. of New York and 
Connecticut advanced considerable sums to the Bolivian 





Government in 1874, receiving in return certain valuable 
concessions including a part of the customs duties col- 
lected at the port of Arica. Before the company had 
recouped itself the port and adjacent territory became, 
through the fortunes of war, a part of Chile. Although 
in 1885 Chile assumed the obligations of Bolivia to the 
Alsop Company, nothing has thus far been done towards 
satisfying the claim, which now amounts to $1,500,000. 


Argentina.—To mark the centenary of Argentine in- 
dependence, the Catholics of Irish blood contemplate the 
raising of a monument in honor of Almirante Guillermo 
Brown, an Irishman by birth, who took an active part 
in the public affairs of his adopted country. He was 
the first admiral of the Argentine navy——On Sunday, 
October 10, the Most Rev. Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
blessed the corner-stone of the new Irish Girls’ Home. 
On the initiative of Very Rev. Canon Anthony Fahey, 
the Home was opened half a century ago and placed in 
charge of Irish Sisters of Mercy, who still conduct it. 
The new building will be completely modern in all its 
appointments. 


Colombia.—The Congress has refused a concession for 
the construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Darien. 
The reasons given are the still undefined boundary be- 
tween Colombia and Panama, the opposition of some of 
the Colombian States, and fear of the possible action of 
the United States. The plan in itself was considered 
feasible. 


Various Countries.—Some sanguine politicians hoped 
that the introduction of the federal constitution in SoutH 
AFRica would bring about a readjustment of political 
parties in which the racial lines would gradually disap- 
pear. It seems that they must prepare for disappoint- 
ment. The Boers in each colony are preparing to unite 
more closely than ever. Fresh cases of cholera are 
reported in HoLttanp. The disease is occurring more 
frequently in Eastern Prussia.——The plague has broken 
out again in Guayaquil, Ecuapor; during the last two 
weeks of October there were sixty-six cases and twenty- 
three deaths. There has also been one death at 
Asuncion, Paraguay. The President has appointed W. 
Cameron Forbes, Vice-Governor General of the Puiuip- 
PINES, to succeed the retiring Governor-General, James 
Smith. The latter’s resignation took effect on November 
11.——In San Juan, Porto Rico, before an audience 
which quite filled the Municipal Theatre, Col. G. R. 
Colton was formally inaugurated Governor of the 
island in succession to Regis H. Post. Bishop W. A. 
Jones, diocesan head of the Catholic Church in Porto 
Rico, made the invocation, and the oath of office was ad- 
ministered by Chief Justice Hernandez of the Supreme 
Court. The new Governor’s inaugural address was fav- 
orably received. President Taft telegraphed his con- 
gratulations. The Emperor of JAPAN bestowed the 
grand Cordon of the Rising Sun upon Field Marshal 
Lord Kitchener. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Making of the Northwest* 


Given an interesting theme, it is not so hard to make 
an interesting book. Professor Lyman having chosen 
a most interesting theme, has given us a most interesting 
book. The history of the Columbia River is the history 
of the Hudson Bay Company in the West and of its 
triumph over its rival, the Northwest Fur Company. It 
is the history of the failure of John Jacob Astor’s Pacific 
Fur Company, of American and English exploration, of 
the contest between England and the United States for 
the possession of the Oregon country, and of the incom- 
ing of the Americans, which settled somewhat earlier 
than otherwise would have been the case, that the land 
was to be no longer a preserve of fur-bearing beasts, but 
was to become the abode of men. It is the history of 
gold, of cattle, of grain, of fisheries; of the building of 
homes and the founding of cities in one of the fairest 
regions of the earth. 

What the scenery of the Upper Columbia must be, one 
can easily conjecture, when he learns that after rising in 
British Columbia and flowing north for more than a 
hundred miles, the river breaks through one of the ridges 
of the Selkirks to turn abruptly southward and pass 
within forty miles of its source; that its first large tribu- 
tary, the Kootenay, separated from it by another range 
of the Selkirks, follows an opposite course flowing south- 
ward past the source of the Columbia about three miles 
away, until it also forces a passage through the moun- 
tains and turns northward to join the greater river just 
before this crosses into the United States to roll through 
nearly a thousand miles to the sea. Thus in southwestern 
British Columbia there is an elliptical tract some one 
hundred and twenty miles long by forty wide, enclosed 
by these two rivers that flow, now north now south, in 
bewildering confusion, filling with their waters the nar- 
row mountain valleys to form the Kootenay and Upper 
and Lower Arrow Lakes. 

The writer saw Portland first in 1860. Then it was 
little better than a collection of shanties on the left bank 
of the Willamette. It is now on both banks of the river 
a city of more than one hundred thousand souls. Seattle 
was but a couple of rows of such shanties along the 
beach. Tacoma and Vancouver and the growing towns 
of the interior had then and for years afterwards, no 
existence. 

When gold was discovered on the great northern bend 
of the Columbia in the early ’sixties, it took days to reach 
the district from New Westminster, the capital of Brit- 
ish Columbia, traveling by steamer on the Fraser, by 





*The Columbia River, its History, its Myths, its Scenery, 
its Commerce, by William Denison Lyman, Professor of 
History, Whitman College, Walla Walla. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 





stage, by steamer on Shushwap Lake and by trail into 
the mining camps; while to the Southern Kootenay coun- 
try the more convenient route was the more circuitous 
one taking sometimes three weeks for its accomplish- 
ment, by way of Puget Sound and the Lower Columbia 
to Portland, and thence by steamers up the Columbia to 
Kootenay Lake. To the dwellers on the coast those 
places now distant but one or two days’ journey, were 
almost as remote as were to Bryant in the first years of 
his century 


“The continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save its own dashing.” 


All these things Professor Lyman tells with an enthu- 
siasm worthy of his subject. He shows us the pioneers 
of the land, among them Burnett, afterwards first Gov- 
ernor of California, who closed a long life with a holy 
death, in San Francisco not so many years ago; and 
head and shoulders above them all, physically and mor- 
ally, John McLaughlin, once supreme in it as Chief Fac- 
tor of the Hudson Bay Company, a sufferer for con- 
science’ sake, losing the Company’s confidence for favor 
shown to the Americans, receiving from these ingratitude 
and even worse, and dying in obscurity and comparative 
poverty, while his more politic lieutenant, James Doug- 
las, became Governor of British Columbia and a Knight 
Commander of the Bath. 

Lastly the author tells of the commerce of the Co- 
lumbia; of the growth of steam navigation from the 
days the Beaver, at whose launching in 1836, William 
IV himself presided, was the first, and for long the only 
steamer in the Pacific. We fear he mistakes in saying 
that she is still afloat. England preserves the Victory, 
Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar, a memorial of one of the 
greatest triumphs of war. New York did not preserve 
the Clermont, as a memorial of one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of peace, just as Glasgow did not preserve the 
Comet. And British Columbia, even less wise, cared 
nothing for the Beaver, the forerunner of the great steam- 
ships that plough its seas. Leased to the Admiralty, the 
little vessel was engaged for some years in the survey of 
British Columbian waters. Then she was sold and used 
as a tug until, cast away at the entrance to the port of 
Vancouver, she was allowed to go to pieces. Besides the 
Beaver, we meet once more in Professor Lyman’s book 
the famous little "Forty-nine, well known to every Big 
Bend and Kootenay miner, and we greet again the river 
captains, the Ainsworths, the Thompsons, the Reeds and 
many others who taught the men of the Fraser, the 
Skeena, the Stickeen and the Yukon the perilous art of 
navigating the fierce rapids of the turbulent rivers of the 
West. He tells us, too, of the fisheries of the lower 
river, of the grain fields in the Walla Walla and Palouse 
countries, of the orchards and cattle ranges of Kootenay, 
of the great mines of Rossland and Nelson and of all the 
growing towns, the things that have made the region of 
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the Columbia what it is to-day and give the promise of 
all it is to be. 

There are a few errors in the book. Thus a view said to 
be of Mount St. Helens, is clearly of Mount Hood. On 
the map at the end of the volume Lardo, at the head of 
Kootenay Lake, is called Lytton, and the real Lytton, on 
the Thompson close to its junction with the Fraser, is not 
shown. In the smaller map on the upper corner, the 
Dalles are called the Dallas. These are slight blemishes 
that do not detract from the merit of a most readable 
book. There are also one or two things displeasing to 
Catholics; for example, the remarks on the identification 
of the San José with the “ Beeswax ship.” As in his 
treatment of another matter Professor Lyman shows 
clearly his desire to avoid offence, we have no doubt that 
when we assure him that the use of candles in the Catho- 
lic Church is not for the purpose he supposes, he will 
take steps to modify this passage in the second edition 
H. W. 


we wish him most cordially. 


The New Royalists in France 


II. 


We have seen in the preceding article, “ France of 
To-day,” America, Nov. 13, that the political future of 
France does not seem to be promised to the Plebisci- 
tary Republic nor to the Empire, that is to say, to none 
of the régimes that might be the more or less legitimate 
heirs of the Revolution. If a political reaction does take 
place, it will act on lines diametrically opposed to the 
principles of the Contrat Social. In other words, this 
reaction will be a counter-revolution. 

Many symptoms reveal, in the mental attitude of that 
French public which reads and thinks, a kind of grow- 
ing disaffection toward the Revolutionary legend. It is 
well to know that for a long time a very powerful of- 
ficial prejudice had taken root, which consisted in con- 
fusing the cause of Science with that of the Revolution. 
In the universities of the French state, in the institu- 
tions of public instruction, the Revolution was justified, 
glorified. True, this cult, this Revolutionary idolatry, 
fostered in young minds, was more literary than scien- 
tific in character. The poets, particularly the Romantic 
poets, were those who encouraged this fetichism. Vic- 
tor Hugo and Michelet, for instance, saw in the Revolu- 
tionary period a fertile subject suited to their impas- 
sioned rhetoric. After the last eye-witness had disap- 
peared it was easy for them to describe Revolutionists 
as personages sometimes epic, sometimes idyllic, but in- 
spiring sympathy always. It might even be said that this 
defence of Revolutionary men succeeded in creating not 
only the Republican state of mind but even the régime 
itself. Had not this influence of lyricism on public opin- 
ion manifested itself once before in favor of Napoleon 
III? It is artists such as Raffet and Rude; poets such 
as Beranger and Victor Hugo himself, who paved the 





way for Napoleon III by exalting the illusive memory of 
Napoleon I. Like the cult of the First Empire, the cult 
of the Revolution had a lyrical origin and was of a senti- 
mental nature. 

This false idealism, in the name of which not only 
were all the institutions of the Revolutionary period jus- 
tified, but the excesses, the massacres and the follies as 
well, resulted in causing the men of 1793 to be looked 
upon as supermen to whom the ordinary rules of mo- 
rality could not be applied. 

This prepossession existed even among historians of 
repute and for a long time it kept honest minds from 
seeing men and facts of the Revolution as they really 
were. The reaction against the classical spirit thus mani- 
fested itself, beyond literature and art, in the domain of 
political realities. In this way official science became the 
government’s ally and trained for it young generations 
enthusiastically docile. 

However, a few years ago people began to discover 
that this exaggerated admiration was anything but sci- 
entific. Documents and men were studied more closely 
and consequently the worth of revolutionary ideas and 
principles was questioned. Economists such as Le Play, 
historians like Taine and Fustel de Coulanges, pointed 
out that a Revolutionary legend absolutely contrary to 
facts had developed and that the type of Revolutionaries 
such as they were known through the lyrical historians 
was purely conventional and imaginary. Taine espec- 
ially furthered the cause of the counter-revolution. His 
chief work, “Les Origines de la France Contempo- 
raine,” was written on the morrow of the Commune, 
when he was still under the impression of the horror 
that overwhelmed him at this outbreak of demagogy. 
Thoroughly honest-minded, he carefully sought in the 
Archives for the trace of every fact and every personage. 

He revealed in their crude reality those whom he 
called the sacred crocodiles, those about whom it had 
been possible to convince the credulous public that they 
were philanthropists, that several of them had genius, 
that they devoured only the guilty ones and that if oc- 
casionally they devoured too much it was unwittingly, 
in spite of themselves, or else through self immolation 
sacrificing themselves for the public good. The influence 
of Taine’s book was all the greater in that the writer was 
known as a thinker having laical tendencies, and even, 
as they would have said in the seventeenth century, hav- 
ing “ libertine” tendencies. Thenceforward the Revolu- 
tionary cult began to lose a great many of its worship- 
ers. The Republican régime, which appears as a de- 
rivative of Jacobin theories, fell under suspicion. The 
entire question was then to discover whether the vices 
and perils of this régime belonged to the very essence of 
every republican government or were only accidental. 
If the first hypothesis were adopted one became almost 
necessarily monarchic. 

One of the first thinkers to draw this conclusion most 
powerfully was a young writer, M. Charles Maurras, 
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who, in his “ Enquéte sur la Monarchie,” (Paris, 1909. 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale), gathered together the ar- 
guments which militated in favor of the monarchical idea. 
This very important work, conceived and written with a 
<aptivating vigor of logic, very soon became the mani- 
festo of the young Royalist party. But this party, what 
was it in itself? At the time of the fruitless attempt at a 
Restoration in the years following the Franco-German 
war the Royalist party was, as we know, divided into 
partisans of the Bourbons and the Orleanists. The 
Comte de Chambord, as has been said in the preceding 
article, was too honest, too chivalrously loyal to his prin- 
ciples to submit to the tricolor flag which he looked upon 
as a sacrilegious legacy from the Revolution. On the 
other hand, the Orleanists did not seem to realize quickly 
enough the necessity of dynastical union and discipline. 
When they became reconciled with the legitimate branch 
it was already too late and the opportunity was lost. 
The monarchic doctrine sustained an irreparable loss in 
the Comte de Chambord, a personality superiorly armed 
for action and thought. But, in compensation, it gained 
considerable advantage by becoming incarnated in one 
and the same family, that of Orleans which, more yield- 
ing, more adapted to the concrete realities of a bourgeois 
epoch, was more likely, so it seemed, to suit the people. 
And in truth it does seem that with the coming of the 
son of the Comte de Paris, the young Duc d’Orleans, 
monarchical ideas gained in practical realism. To be en- 
abled to judge of the personality of the present pre- 
tender the impartial historian must draw his inferences 
not from the Duke’s actions (as an exile, action is for- 
bidden him), but on what he says and on the action of 
those in whom he puts his trust. The document we al- 
luded to above, “ L’Enquéte sur la Monarchie,” gives us 
precise information on this point. 

The most intimate friend, the confidant and the politi- 
cal representative in closest touch with the Duc d’Or- 
leans, is M. André Buffet, a young man full of energy 
and moral courage, who saw himself condemned to exile 
a few years ago by the Higher Court for plotting against 
the safety of the States. M. Buffet has very clear ideas 
concerning the future monarchy, the expression of which 
we borrow from an interview he had with the author of 
“L’Enquéte.” (M. André Buffet has died since this 
article was written; but of course his views remain.— 
Ep. AMErIcA.) We learn through this report and through 
the personal observations of M. Charles Maurras that 
the conception of the monarchy has been greatly modi- 
fied in the sense of political realism since the last Bour- 
bons. Henceforward the notion of divine right is no 
longer the basic principle of the Royalist system. The 
Neo-Royalists wish to rest solely upon arguments alto- 
gether deduced from facts. Their quarrel with the Re- 
publican doctrine is its vague mysticism and the abstract 
nature of the notions upon which it is based. They look 
upon the monarchy as the political remedy necessary for 
France, to which, they say, the Republican régime is 








fatal. According to them, what constitutes the bene- 
ficial character of the monarchy is that it places itself 
above parties. M. Buffet says: “Among the truths 
which the Duc d’Orléans has, so to speak, found in his 
cradle, the one which is perhaps the dearest to him and 
which he received from the Comte de Paris who in- 
herited it from the Comte de Chambord, can be summed 
up in this axiom: ‘ There is not, there must not be any 
Royalist party.’ ” 

M. Buffet means by this that Royalism exists as an 
opinion, as a movement. The future King of France 
will have to oppose all factions as being so many ob- 
stacles to the unity of the country. But this very unity 
must be able to adapt itself to the broadest local and 
provincial liberties. Indeed, one of the principal fea- 
tures the monarchists point out in the régime to come is 
that it will be a decentralizer. The Republic, they claim, 
stifles every initiative, all vitality in the provincial group- 
ings. It will be to the interest of the monarchy, on the 
contrary, to encourage both. 

Another friend and confidant of the Duc d’Orleans, 
the Count of Lur-Saluces, says on this point: “ The 
military order excepted, every grade of all the orders of 
hierarchy, political, administrative, judicial and civil, 
must be decentralized; that is, must carry with it a cer- 
tain amount of liberty as to power, of authority as to 
the public, and of responsibility in regard to both.” 

The reorganization of the family is another pivot of 
the monarchic doctrine. In the present Republic the 
sovereign State does not allow individuals to make 
their last will and testament as they choose. Thus the 
father is dispossessed of his authority. Many fair- 
minded people consider the obligation of equal division 
of property as detrimental to the morality of the family. 
It does, in fact, hinder the father from recompensing or 
punishing his children. But there is one point especially 
upon which the monarchy will have no difficulty in grant- 
ing more liberty than the Republic. Where education is 
concerned the régime of to-day has committed the 
gravest of sins by robbing the father of responsibility 
for the education of his children. Royalty will first 
have to give back to the head of the family the right 
corresponding to his charge as an educator. (Pierre 
Lhande, S.J. “ Autour d’un Foyer Basque.” Paris 
Novelle Librairie Nationale. In this work the author 
studies the disorganization which the Republican laws 
upon last wills has caused in Basque families.) 

But one may wonder what guarantee the Monarchy 
will offer that it wishes to act and will act for the good 
of the country. Here comes a curious argument of the 
new Royalists. They claim, indeed, that the King and 
in general dynasties themselves by the very fact of seek- 
ing their own private interests serve at the same time the 
interests of the public. Thus, according to the Positivist 
formula which is claimed as their own by the modern 
Royalists, “ personal impulses are enlisted in the service 
of social affections.” Louis Cons. 
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Christianity and Christian Socialism 
(Conclusion. ) 


Churchliness is in the eyes of Christian Socialists the 
worst corruption of Christianity, far more ruinous than 
even dogmatism and sacramentalism. The Church, it is 
asserted in the first place, is not identical with Christi- 
anity, nor is it a divine, but merely a human, transitory 
institution. Rev. E. E. Carr in a review of Lafargue’s 
“Philosophical Studies” remarks: “ At the very be- 
ginning Lafargue makes the inexcusable error of identi- 
fying the Church, especially the Roman Church, with 
Christianity itself. This is both unscientific and unfair. 
(Christian Socialist, April 1, 1907.) Not long after the 
same reverend gentleman wrote: “ Churches, like all 
other human institutions, rise and fall like the trees of 
the forest.” (Christian Socialist, June 1, 1907.) 

Professor Rauschenbusch tries to explain how the 
Church as an organization came into existence and de- 
veloped by an essential change of Christianity. “ The 
primitive churches set out with an organization as demo- 
cratic and simply patriarchal as a Teutonic town meeting. 
By the beginning of the second century they were pass- 
ing under the limited monarchy of a single bishop, and 
the limited monarchy tended to shake off all limitations 
and thrust down all competing forces. In ever widening 
areas monarchical organization grew up, and this ten- 
dency finally culminated in the absolutism of the papacy, 
in which all power flows from the head downward. The 
clergy became a hierarchy graded on monarchical prin- 
ciples. At the same time the laity were gradually ousted 
from all rights of election, and self-government, which 
they had originally possessed, was reduced to the helpless 
passivity of a subject population under a bureaucratic 
despotism. This slow revolution was due partly to am- 
bition and lust for power inherent in human nature, but 
mainly to the assimilating influence of secular institu- 
tions.” (“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” pp. 190, 
191.) 

Such a Church organization was contrary to the spirit 
of Christ. “Jesus,” says Professor Rauschenbusch, 
“had emphatically repudiated the principles on which 
political government is usually run: ‘ ye know that the 
rulers of the nations lord it over them. Not so shall it 
be among you.’ But the Church duplicated in its organi- 
zation the aristocracy and monarchy of the world, and 
therewith prepared a home for the despotic spirit within 
the edifice dedicated to democracy. (Ibid., pp. 191, 192.) 
In the same strain W. H. Watts writes in the Christian 
Socialist, Aug. 1, 190%: “ Jesus knew that every brutal 
autocracy that has ever tyrannized humanity has been 
founded in hero worship. There is no place in his econ- 
omy for King or Pope.” 

Thus fundamentally opposed to Christ, the Church, 
we are told, has never seriously accepted his life, nay 
she has obstructed, and utterly perverted Christianity. 








First of all she has perverted morality. ‘“‘ Christian 
morality,” says Professor Rauschenbusch, “finds its 
highest dignity and its constant corrective in making the 
kingdom of God the supreme aim to which all minor 
aims must contribute and from which they gain their 
moral value. The Church substituted herself for the 
kingdom of God and thereby put the advancement of a 
tangible and very human organization in the place of 
the moral uplifting of humanity. By that substitution 
the ethical plane of all actions was subtly but terribly 
lowered.” “It (the Church), made its own organiza- 
tion the chief object of social service.” ‘“ An action was 
good or bad mainly because the Church said so. It was 
good always if it served the Church, for the cause of 
the Church was the cause of God.” Churchly correct- 
ness took precedence of Christlike goodness. If sin 
profited the Church, even sin might be holy.” 

The Church, he further explains, made herself the 
chief recipient and her clergy the chief beneficiaries of 
Christian giving ; consumed the strength of the ablest men 
in building up her own power; put herself first in oppo- 
sition to the State, and later on, when reconciled with it, 
turned the ablest and choicest spirits away from it to 
monastic life and ecclesiastical careers ; used her influence 
chiefly for her own financial and political interests, and 
to further her own aggrandizement, made herself a servile 
tool of it in maintaining social conditions hurtful to the 
people; always tended to keep alive and active the des- 
potic spirit of the decadent Roman civilization and even 
now is animated with an instinctive distrust of democ- 
racy. “Christianity and the Social Crisis,” pp. 180- 
186.) 

Professor Rauschenbusch, notwithstanding the serious 
nature of his accusations, seems quite moderate and 
orderly when compared with some Socialist writers who, 
carried away by the highest pitch of an apparently moral 
indignation, know no limits in condemning the perversity 
of the Church. W. H. Watts thunders against her as 
follows: “‘ Because of the Church’s treason against her 
Master, society has been compelled to attain the ultimate 
goal of human progress through the long and painful 
progress of economic evolution, and the story has been 
written in blood and fire and tears, and Socialism is to- 
day preaching that part of the message of Jesus which 
the Church has so shamefully neglected.” “Christian 
Socialist,” Sept. 1, 1907.) 

Rev. H. Kutter, pastor of the Reformed Church in 
Zurich, Switzerland, hurls a still stronger condemnation 
against the Church in the following words: “ What does 
the Church in its security care for the real meaning of 
the Gospel? Long since it turned that meaning into a 
harmless exercise of worship and it neither can nor will 
understand that the Gospel is diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of this world. The spiritual power of 
the Gospel, now that the Church has belied its own pur- 
pose, is used only to keep the people submissive; and 
thus under the patronage of the Church, the paradox has 
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actually come to pass that a power which was destined 
above all to bring about the downfall of the existing or- 
der has been turned into its chief defence, and that the 
Gospel of the kingdom has become the strongest bulwark 
against the kingdom—the good news of the living God 
has become the indispensable ally of his enemy Mam- 
mon.” The preceding passage has been quoted from the 
Christian’ Socialist, Jan. 15, 1908, in which extracts are 
given from Mr. Kutter’s “ They Must: a Frank Word 
to Christian Men and Women,” which, in R. Week’s 
opinion, is the first book unqualifiedly to set forth the 
identification of Socialism and Christianity. The Swiss 
Pastor has on account of this recent literary production, 
both in America and in Europe, come to be regarded as 
one of the principal prophets of Christian Socialism. 

If in conclusion we recall to mind what Christian So- 
cialists have uttered against dogma, sacraments, asceti- 
cism, and the Church, we ought not to wonder that they 
term historical Christianity a failure and demand a 
thorough reformation of it, a new form of religion in 
keeping with modern thought. But we must wonder at 
the brazen hardihood with which the same men made a 
special edition of the Christian Socialist, Jan. 15, 1909, 
to feign kind and benevolent regards to Catholics, to tell 
them that they have nothing to fear for their faith, be- 
cause Socialism has nothing to do with matters of reli- 
gious belief, nay, to assure them that they may become 
members of the Fellowship and at the same time remain 
true to their religion and loyal to their Church. Indeed, 
it seems as if the writers of the Fellowship firmly be- 
lieved that assent to divine revelation has extinguished 
even the last spark of intelligence in Catholic minds so 
as to make them unable to distinguish the plainest false- 
hood from the most evident truth. Joun J. MINc. 


Church Spoliation in Mexico 


III. 


Since 1857 Mexico has been living under a constitution 
decreed “in the name of God and by the authority of the 
Mexican people” by an “Extraordinary Constituent 
Congress.” It was not submitted to a popular vote for 
rejection or adoption. As originally proclaimed, for it 
has been subjected to many amendments, Tit. I, Section 
I, Arts. 5 and 25 bear upon our subject, for by their pro- 
visions religious orders were not recognized nor per- 
mitted to establish themselves in the country, and 
ecclesiastical corporations were forbidden to acquire land 
beyond what was needed for buildings actually in use or 
to be used for religious exercises. 

While the Constituent Congress was sitting, revolt 
was rife in Puebla, and the Puebla clergy, who were 
believed to favor it, were mulcted by the government in 
the sum of one million pesos. The formality of a trial 
was dispensed with. Ignacio Comonfort began his term 
of four years under the new Constitution on December 








1, 1857, with Benito Juarez, elected President of the 
Supreme Court, standing next in succession should a 
vacancy occur. Two months later, the new President, 
after having first imprisoned and then released Juarez, 
fled the country and the Zapotec Indian ex-seminarian 
assumed the presidential office which he retained unin- 
terruptedly until his death in office in 1872. Every day 
of the Juarez régime brought trial to the Church. 

Juarez was at Guanajuato when he became President. 
Unable to enter the capital where his political opponents 
had set up Zuloaga as President and were making ar- 
rangements for another constitutional convention, he pro- 
ceeded by way of Panama to Vera Cruz, which was 
wholly devoted to his party, and there established his 
government. The harshest decrees against the Church 
were promulgated at Vera Cruz. The first was dated 
July 12, 1859, and was sufficiently drastic, as some of 
its provisions will show: 

“Art. 1—All property of whatsoever kind or de- 
scription hitherto administered by the secular or the 
regular clergy, under any title, hereby becomes the prop- 
erty of the nation,” which meant, of course, Juarez’s 
government. 

“ Art. 5.—Religious orders, confraternities, sodalities, 
brotherhoods are hereby suppressed. 

“ Art. 6.—The foundation of new convents, sodalities, 
etc., is forbidden. The use in public of the habits or garb 
of the suppressed orders is likewise forbidden. 

“ Art. 12.—Books, printed matter, manuscripts, pic- 
tures, antiques, and other objects belonging to the sup- 
pressed religious communities will be turned over to the 
public museums and libraries.” - 

By Articles 14, 18, 19, and 20, the convents of nuns 
were permitted to continue with incomes fixed by the 
Governors of the States, all moneys above that sum being 
confiscated ; but their novitiates were closed and further 
professions forbidden. By Article 23, all who directly 
or indirectly opposed the execution of the decree rendered 
themselves liable to expulsion from the country or to 
prosecution on a criminal charge of conspiracy. 

At the auctions which followed this decree, foreigners, 
and especially Frenchmen, were the most active bidders. 
Of course, the prices realized were ridiculously small. 
The father of José Limantour, present secretary of 
finance, was one of the heaviest purchasers. For two 
years Juarez was busily employed in auctioning off 
Church property as fast and as far as his territorial 
jurisdiction permitted, for the decree could not be en- 
forced where the authority of the rival President Zuloaga 
was recognized. Eleven days after the first decree, it 
was followed by a second, which declared that the only 
marriage recognized by law was that contracted before a 
civil officer. Eight days later, a third decree reserved to 
the government the exclusive administration and care of 
all cemeteries, burial vaults, and the like throughout the 
republic. The Church’s consecrated cemeteries were thus 
opened to all comers, Jew and Gentile alike. The last 
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decree from Vera Cruz was on “ freedom of worship.” 
By one of its provisions, civil and military officers, and 
soldiers in military formation were forbidden to assist 
in any official or public character at any religious services. 
By another, a testator in drawing up his last will was 
inhibited from making his spiritual adviser his heir or 
legatee. This last article was so amplified under Presi- 
dent Lerdo de Tejada in 1874 as to include not only the 
spiritual adviser but also any priest who had afforded 
the testator any kind of spiritual assistance, the priest’s 
relations to the fourth degree of kindred, and the mem- 
bers of the priest’s household. This is the law effective 
in Mexico to-day. President Buchanan took a lively in- 
terest in the success of Juarez. Military stores were ob- 
tained in quantity through Brownsville, Texas, for the 
Juarist troops, and the enlistment of Americans, winked 
at by Washington, went briskly on. D. P. 5. 


Principles of Education 


The National Educational Association has recently 
sent out the Declaration of Principles adopted at the 
Forty-Seventh Annual Convention held at Denver. Al- 
most at the same time the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion in its Bulletin Vol. V, No. 4, gives a brief account 
of its Sixth Annual Meeting, held in Boston, and declares 
its principles. It is interesting and instructive to compare 
both. The attendance at the Denver meeting of the 
National Educational Association, it is officially stated, 
was about 3,000 less than the attendance at Cleveland 
the previous year. The number in attendance was 
5,375, whereas it should have reached nearly 15,000. 
This was owing to the fact, it is believed, that formerly 
the railway officials accepted membership in the National 
Educational Association as a condition for obtaining re- 
duced rates. An active campaign is being inaugurated 
to increase the active membership. 

The reading of the declaration of principles leaves a 
great void in the mind of the intelligent observer. We 
were used to expect some reference to the necessity of 
religious education. The Denver Convention goes back 
to familiar statements: 

“A free democracy cannot long continue without the 
assistance of a system of State-supported schools, ad- 
ministered by the chosen agents of the people and re- 
sponsible to the people for its ideals, its conduct, and its 
results. This system of State-supported schools must 
include elementary chools, secondary schools, schools for 
the training of teachers and State Universities, schools 
for commerce and industries, as well as for the profes- 
sions.” 

Our free schools must advance along the lines of edu- 
cational democracy in the sense that they must provide 
equal educational opportunities for all. More numerous 
high schools, better and more numerous schools for train- 
ing of teachers, a merit system for appointment and 
promotion of teachers are demanded, and effective pro- 








motion of physical education by the United States Bureau 
of Education is advocated. School buildings and all 
school equipment should be at the disposal of the people 
for community interests and social betterment. The con- 
solidation of rural district schools is endorsed. 

It is not evident to all thinking citizens that a system 
of State-supported schools is essential to the continuance 
of a free democracy; it is essential to a free democracy 
that culture, religion and schools be promoted, as provided 
for in almost all the constitutions of the States of the 
Union. This means freedom of education whilst the 
advocacy of the State-supported schools in all its degrees 
and departments finally and of necessity aims at State- 
Socialism in education. We wonder why the college is 
omitted in the enumeration of the different departments. 
By eminent educators the American college is considered 
the most important factor in education, because it is the 
proper link between secondary and university education. 
Is the college omitted because this department is more 
than any other conducted by private associations and the 
donations of private patrons? Or is the college omitted 
with the intention to eliminate this essential factor 
from the American system and to connect, as the phrase 
goes, the high-school directly with the State university ? 

“ To offer equal educational opportunities for all” re- 
minds us of the slogan of Socialists who advocate equal 
economic opportunities for all. How can equal educa- 
tional opportunities be advocated for all when, as the 
Commissioner of Education for the State of New York 
has recently demonstrated, in the cities of the Empire 
State, not more than one-third of the children finish the 
elementary school, and less than one-half of them go 
beyond the fifth or sixth grades, a very small per cent. 
attend high school and about one per cent. of high school 
graduates go to college? 

Number 5 of the “ Declaration of Principles ” probably 
most of all engenders doubt and misgiving. ‘“ The com- 
mon schools of our country must recognize more fully 
than ever the necessity of training our youth for citizen- 
ship.” If citizenship means honesty, integrity, industry ; 
if it means respect for authority and obedience to the law; 
if it means the safeguarding of liberty of conscience and 
of religion ; if it means, as it certainly does, the sacredness 
of the home, then it is imperative to base this citizenship 
on respect for the Lawgiver, and on honesty, love and fi- 
delity which will stand trials and temptations; then it is 
imperative to inject a profounder principle, viz., religion, 
as advocated by former Conventions of the National Edu- 
cational Association. 

In No. 13 of the Cleveland resolutions a strong ref- 
erence was made to a tendency among the children to- 
wards a disregard for constituted authority, a lack of 
respect for age and superior wisdom, a weak appreciation 
of the demands of duty, a disposition to follow pleasure 
and interest rather than obligation and order. This con- 
dition demands the earliest thought and action of our 
leaders of opinion and places important obligations upon 
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school boards, superintendents and teachers. In this 
year’s resolutions no solution of this most important task 
has been attempted. 

The National Educational Association in resolution 
number 11 gives its hearty endorsement to the work of 
the National Bureau of Education, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, the General Education Board, and all associations, 
institutions and organizations that are working to develop 
and promote the educational interests of the country. 
In these associations, institutions and organizations must 
be included by every fair-minded American the great sys- 
tem of Catholic parochial schools, colleges and universi- 
ties as represented in the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. The account of the Boston meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Association makes interesting and inspiring 
reading. Before quoting their resolutions let us remem- 
ber that the magnificent work of Catholic schools is car- 
ried on with much less expense than the public system, 
with heroic sacrifices on the part of the people who sup- 
port it by their pennies, with a self-devotion that can be 
found only in religious orders, and based on the invincible 
rock of religion, which alone can make good citizens be- 
cause religious principles are instilled and practised. 

The Catholic colleges form a vital part in this system; 
in fact, the Catholic College Conference was the nucleus 
out of which the Catholic Educational Association 
evolved. Thus we see the great factor of the college, so 
important in bringing order out of the educational chaos, 
stand out most prominent. This is not diminished by the 
fact that the Catholic college embraces generally the pre- 
paratory or high school department, because the line of 
demarcation between high school department and col- 
legiate department has been closely drawn by most Catho- 
lic colleges, and is often manifested by the local separation 
of academy and collegiate departments. The high school 
as distinct from the college is provided for in most of the 
larger cities by the present flourishing schools. In smaller 
cities the problem is still awaiting a solution. This prob- 
lem is a weighty one, as the Catholic boys and girls are 
in need of a Catholic atmosphere more imperatively in 
the secondary schools than in the elementary grades. 

The resolutions, six and seven, are clear, strong, full 
of conviction, and calculated to bring forth from the liv- 
ing fountain of truth, according to the zeal with which they 
are carried out, blessings innumerable for the individuals, 
families, communities, for State and Church, for time 
and eternity. The fatherly interest of the Holy Father, 
Pius X, in the welfare of his children, is accentuated and 
emphasized by the spiritual leaders, the archbishops and 
bishops of the country, assembled in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, on the subject of secondary and 
higher education. To any one who understands the 
meaning of true education, the work of our Catholic 
schools, especially the work of the Catholic Educational 
Association, must be a matter of serious and practical 
consideration. 

FRANCIS HEIERMANN, S.J. 








‘*In Re Savonarola ”’ 


In November when the failing light and the nip of 
the air after sundown warn of coming winter, the Doctor 
prepares his hall accordingly. There is a huge fireplace 
in it with massive iron dogs designed to accommodate 
hickory logs of generous dimensions and an ample chim- 
ney opening behind the mantle. Half a dozen wicker 
chairs—no rockers on them, for the Doctor says rockers 
are only a trifle less unhealthy than chewing gum—sub- 
stantially built so that one can tilt them on two legs if 
one wishes and some small teak-wood tables (with the 
centre of gravity low) and plenty of brass ash-bowls 
scattered around furnish all the material requisites for 
comfortable enjoyment of those blissful moments when 
one sips one’s coffee and tastes the first delicious whiffs 
of the after-dinner smoke. 

The Rector was of our party that Friday evening, and 
had been the recipient of a lecture by the Doctor during 
dinner on the vast importance to the Church of proper 
cooking in sacerdotal households. The Doctor gave it 
as his professional opinion that between bad cooking and 
church debts the average longevity of New York priests 
was fully ten years less than it should be, and reducing 
this to a mere matter of dollars and cents in seminary 
costs, it was a very serious thing. 

He proposed that someone should found a “ cooking 
order ” to be known as “ Daughters of Martha” to meet 
the exigencies of the case. In vain the Rector pointed out 
that after thirty years of parish work, including the build- 
ing of a church, school and rectory, he had been able to 
dine with the Doctor and hold his own, too. “ That one 
happens to have been endowed by one’s Maker with the 
digestion of an ostrich is cause rather for humble thanks- 
giving than for denial of obvious facts,” was the Doc- 
tor’s comment and more statistics followed. 

The Rector is perhaps five and fifty years of age, tall, 
spare, rosy-cheeked, bald, incurably optimistic, tolerant 
to the verge of absurdity, a Doctor of Divinity in course 
at Rome, and a ripe scholar who next to his Breviary 
knows and loves his Dante. If there be one thing he 
likes better than another it is to unloose the lingua Tos- 
cana upon occasion and it is a curious thing then to see 
the modern, practical New Yorker gradually merge in 
the polished Italian with twenty centuries of finesse and 
culture behind him as the soft liquids and sonorous vowels 
roll forth. I know no more of either Italian or music 
than may become a gentleman after a couple of decades 
of opera-going, but when the Rector spouts Dante it 
sounds to me like the Boston Symphony Orchestra play- 
ing a Beethoven symphony. 

The Doctor, as he stretched himself in his chair, kicked 
back into the glowing mass of ashes a burning hickory 
brand had fallen from the dogs and a shower of sput- 
tering, crackling sparks whirled up the chimney. 

“Poi come nel percoter dei ciocchi arsi 
Surgono innumerabili faville.” 
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declaimed the Rector lovingly. “ One of Dante’s many 
beautiful images. For the benefit of our young friend 
Prout, I will refer him to the ‘ Paradiso’—I forget the 
number of the canto, but it’s where the gathering spirits 
form themselves into the eagle—they rise as innumerable 
sparks when burning brands are struck. ‘It’s a pretty 
conceit.’ (It took me an honr’s search next day to verify 
the reference.) He murmured more verses to himself 
as one who tastes a sweet morsel. 

“ It has been at times matter of much regret to me,” he 
went on rather dreamily, “that Dante did not compose 
his immortal work two hundred years later, after Savon- 
arola died. I would much like to have had his view of 
that matter.” 

“ Well, Padre,” said the Doctor with challenge in his 
voice, and elevating his feet to a neighboring chair, 
“there’s not much doubt as to what he would have done 
with Savonarola-—is there?” 

“We are on debatable ground,” said the Rector ju- 
diciously. “ Nevertheless, salvis salvandis, I should say 
that, after a prolonged sojourn on the mount, it’s a pity 
that humility is so seldom in the reformer. Yet how 
else than through pride is the Devil to trap such a man?” 

“ Padre,” and the Doctor wriggled impatiently in his 
chair. “‘ You can’t make omelettes without breaking 
eggs. I’m not prepared exactly to call Savonarola a mar- 
tyr, but some day when I’m through with my long Pur- 
gatory and get into Heaven, it won’t surprise me a bit 
to find that he’s got a palm stuck through his halo.” 

“Tl grant the halo,” said the Rector, “ but as to the 
palm—” 

“You know your Italy better than I do, Padre,” said 
the Doctor doggedly, “and I certainly won’t pretend to 
dispute with you in the streets of Florence, but if you 
really want to know where he gets the palm from, in my 
Opinion it’s because he was killed for mixing religion 
with politics.” 

This was where I really commenced to be interested, 
for mixing religion and politics in talk is like stirring 
sugar and chlorate of potash with sulphur in a mortar— 
you never can tell when an explosion may come. 

“Tis an easy way to get killed,” said the Rector with 
a chuckle. “I believe one might almost compass the palm 
nowadays by that road! But I don’t think the indictment 
read quite like that, Doctor, did it?” 

“ Maybe not, Padre—maybe not. But the indictment 
was what the other fellows said. I’m thinking of what 
Savonarola said. Just wait a moment till I get a book 
and read you something! ” 

He returned with a portly tome from his shelves, 
found his place, levelled his pipe at the Rector as though 
it were a revolver and read defiantly and with emphasis 
as follows: 

“Savonarola taught his congregation that every vote 
entailed a solemn responsibility : he amplified San Bernar- 
dino’s warning that a single bean wrongly given might 
prove the ruin of the State. The elector, he preached, must 


’ 





have in view the glory of God, the welfare of the com- 
munity, the honor of the State:”—here he laughed out 
loud a most ironical “Ho! Ho! did you ever hear 
such nonsense, Padre?” and resumed—“ he ought not to 
nominate a candidate from private motives, nor reject 
one who has wronged him; a candidate should be both 
good and wise, but if the choice lie between a wise man 
and one who is good but foolish, the interest of the State 
required the former: no man should be elected to an of- 
fice by way of charity: his poverty must not be relieved 
to the detriment of the public service: the elector should 
not from temper or persuasion vote against a candidate 
or throw his nomination paper on the ground, nor yet 
support any who had canvassed him, nor ever give a 
party vote—” 

By this time the Doctor's voice, which had been rising 
in tone and volume, ended almost in a roar as he banged 
the leaves together: “ There you are, Padre!—‘Cam- 
bridge Modern History ’—Volume I, page 163. Any man 
who got killed on that platform in politics is entitled to 
a palm. Shocking medieval nonsense, isn’t it?” 

There was much bitterness in the question. The Rec- 
tor was silent a moment as the Doctor reestablished him- 
self in his chair and restarted his pipe. 

“T see your idea, Doctor. It is curious that the very 
next generation should have produced a Machiavelli, 
isn’t it, to teach that one could hardly be both a good 
Christian and a good citizen?” 

“ Come back to Savonarola, Padre—I like him better, 
and answer me a simple question. Is what he says about 
the vote true, or not?” 

“Doctor, you know your Moral Theology about as 
well as I do and can solve your own cases for yourself.” 

“ Well—how about it—Fra Girolamo?” There was 
a moment’s pause before the Doctor thus named him and 
the smile with which he did so was grim, and showed the 
teeth. 

“Ah, Doctor!” There was a little sadness in the Rec- 
tor’s tone. “I am no reformer. The saeva indignatio 
is not in my make-up. I am answerable for my sheep, 
such as they are—I fear me I shall suffer much on their 
account some day. I may lose some, but I must drive 
none away. Do you take me?” 

We sat silent a little space, the Doctor chewing hard on 
his pipe, and the Rector staring into the fire. Then was 
I moved to speech. 

“Padre! Why must we Catholics alone keep our poli- 
tics and our religion apart? Other denominations can 
mix them all they please.” 

“My son,” said the Rector benignly. 
least two things to make a mixture.” 

And then we talked of other matters. 

ANDREW PROUT. 


“Tt takes at 





The New York Herald is laboring to create a sentiment 
in favor of evening editions of newspapers on holidays. 
Their non-appearance was not felt Thanksgiving Day. 
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New Era of Politics in Belgium 


Louvain, NOVEMBER 19, 1909. 

By a series of most astonishing manoeuvres, the whole 
face of the situation in Belgium has been transformed. 
With one stroke the Premier has swept away the im- 
portance of all previous considerations, and the whole 
country feels that a new era of politics has begun— 
whether for weal or for woe the future alone can tell. 
Briefly, the situation is this: the entire Left, Socialist 
and Liberal, has declared for the Government’s bill, de- 
mands the suppression of substitution, and promises, in 
return, to vote for the ecclesiastical immunities; the 
Premier has accepted their help and promised to vote the 
suppression of substitution. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of the Right is against the bill—the rest, the Young 
Right, stands with the Government and the Left; and 
the world has been treated to the unprecedented spectacle 
of a Ministry governing with the help of the enemies of 
its own party—and this in spite of the resistance of the 
majority of that party. 

The process of arriving at this result—unlooked for, 
to say the least, was varied and devious. It will be re- 
called that my last letter ended with the Catholic party in 
the deepest dejection; there appeared little hope for the 
Catholics ever to come to an agreement over one project 
and none at all for the Government to pass its bill; the 
division in the Right was radical, even the Cabinet was 
divided; the quarrels among the Catholics were bitter 
and deep; no one was willing to yield; in short, the out- 
look was as dark as it could be. The Premier had looked 
to the Right for help and found nothing there to lean on 
—all was unstable and confused. Then came a gleam 
of hope. On November 12th the Liberals in a private 
meeting decided that their aim was simply to overturn 
the Catholics—but they unmasked their batteries too soon. 
An imprudent word in the House revealed their design, 
the Catholics took alarm and for the first time in three 
weeks there was hope of an understanding. Enmities 
were forgotten for the moment and there appeared every 
chance for victory. This state of affairs lasted up to the 
16th. 

On the 17th came the news that the Left was in utter 
rout, and the Catholics were jubilant. But at this mo- 
ment disquieting rumors were set abroad that some of 
the Catholics were making advances to the Left. Then 
on the 18th the Socialists came to the rescue of the Left. 
They declared themselves ready to accept the Govern- 
ment’s formula, “one son to a family,’ provided the 
service were reduced to fifteen months. This, of course, 
was a complete reversal of their former policy. The 
next morning the Liberals in their turn declared them- 
selves ready to vote the law, provided substitution was 
suppressed. Then the blow fell. That afternoon was a 
history-making one for Belgium. First of all, the Left, 
through its mouthpieces, offered its help to the Govern- 
ment on the conditions named. Then M. Woeste called 
for an explanation from the Premier. M. Schollaert 
then rose in the midst of an expectant hush. He said he 
was ready to receive all help anyone would give him, and 
that now that the ecclesiastical immunities were secured, 
he saw no reason why substitution should be maintained 
and would vote for its suppression. At these words the 
Left and some few Catholics applauded loudly. This 





was the sign for bitter attacks on him by MM. Segers 
and Woeste. He answered in a reply that brought the 
whole House to its feet. Amendments were then pro- 
posed by some united Catholics and Liberals reducing 
the service to fifteen months, and forcing Religious to 
three months’ training in the Military Hospitals. 

The first impression of the country at large was one 
of stupefied astonishment. The press of the Left was 
unanimous in its support of the Premier—the same press 
that a week before had been calling down vengeance on 
the clerical murderers of Ferrer! From the confusion 
among the Catholics these three ideas stand out promi- 
nent: that it is not a victory for the Government, but 
one for personal military service, a pet project of the 
Left; that it was the death struggle of Young Right and 
Old Right, and that the Young Right has won; and lastly 
there is the accusation that the Premier has been un- 
faithful to his promise of governing with the Right. 

To this it is logically answered that in the Right there 
was nothing to govern with, and besides that the Gov- 
ernment has not gone over to the Left but that the Left 
has come to it—the suppression of substitution being a 
concession necessary to bring about an agreement. Other 
factors in the country’s present state of mind, are the 
disappointment among the Government’s enemies in the 
Catholic party (they even threaten to destroy the law’s 
effectiveness by future votes); the puzzle as to what 
the Left really intends to do, for few can persuade them- 
selves that it means well for the Government; and last 
of all, are the jubilant declarations of the Socialists that 
it is a victory for them. Many also fear that the effect 
on the elections of next year will be disastrous and that 
the Right will never recover from the blow they assert 
has been inflicted on it. This much is certain—a new 
policy has been inaugurated and the Premier’s position 
grows more difficult every day, for the future action of 
the Old Right is an unknown quantity. 

Nothing remained but to vote. This took place on the 
17th and following days. The formula of the Govern- 
ment was voted by an overwhelming majority, twenty- 
five members of the Right voting with Left against fifty- 
four Catholics. The next day personal military service— 
suppression uf substitution—was voted by the same ma- 
jority; the ecclesiastical immunities were also voted 
with the above mentioned amendment. The general vote 
will follow in a day or so; it is almost sure to be the 
same as the preceding votes. J. W. P. 





The French Bishops and the Education Question 


NOVEMBER 18, 1909. 


It was stated in a recent letter that one hundred thou- 
sand lay teachers, belonging to a federation called “ les 
Amicales,” had issued a manifesto, in which they sum- 
moned the bishops of France before the law courts of 
the country. They profess themselves insulted by the 
recent circular, signed by the bishops, and are resolved 
to obtain legal compensation for what they consider a 
personal insult. There was nothing in the bishops’ tem- 
perate and carefully worded letter to justify this out- 
burst of indignation, which is generally considered as an 
attempt to frighten, not the prelates but the parent: of 
the children, whose interests are at stake. Cardinal Lu- 
con, Archbishop of Reims, was the first to receive the 
summons ; to a newspaper reporter, he professed himself 
to be “honored” by the attack: “I can but be proud 
of being summoned to defend the rights of the Church,” 
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he said. “ We are all of us decided to act as we have 
done whenever it is necessary and the threats of the lay 
teachers will not hinder us from fulfilling a sacred duty. 
He added that, as citizens of a country that calls itself 
free, the bishops were legally justified in voicing their 
protestations; moreover they are the ministers, not of a 
sect, but of the religion that is professed by the majority 
of the French people. 

That the bishops of France, no longer the paid serv- 
ants of the State, are prepared to pursue the struggle, 
may be gathered from the way in which each one of them 
explains and comments on the letter, that they all of them 
signed. Far from seeking to diminish the gravity and 
importance of the question in hand, they lay stress upon 
its different aspects. Mgr. Marty, Bishop of Montau- 
ban, insists that Christian parents are bound, under pain 
of sin, to send their children to the Catholic, rather than 
to the lay or neutral schools, at whatever risk or incon- 
venience. He adds that the children themselves are for- 
bidden, knowingly, to use the prohibited class books: 
“These children are weak and they may find themselves 
in presence of commands that are contrary to those of 
the Church, but they, too, like their parents, must obey 
God rather than men.” Mgr. Guillibert, Bishop of 
Fréjus, sums up the matter and reminds his hearers that 
the parents and children who consciously infringe the 
law laid down by their pastors, are thereby excluded 
from the Sacraments, but he feels tenderly for the lambs 
of his flock and impresses upon his priests that no harsh 
measure must be taken against a child, without the mat- 
ter having been referred to his personal decision. The 
Bishop of Grenoble is no less clear in his statements: “If 
I have to appear before a tribunal,” he says, “I will de- 
fend myself and read before the court certain passages 
from the books that we have condemned, passages that 
attack the truths that it is my sacred duty to defend.” 
This attitude of the French bishops has an encouraging 
and hopeful meaning: in it we may trace the excellent 
results of an iniquitous measure: the separation of the 
Church and State. However brutal and unfair the con- 
duct of the Government may have been when it broke 
with the Holy See, its evil action brought moral liberty 
and freedom of speech to the bishops and priests of 
France. 

That the books condemned by the prelates fully deserve 
their censure is admitted even by the Temps, a Protest- 
ant paper, which is generally favorable to the Govern- 
ment. In a carefully written article, it owns that the 
“ Manuals,” prohibited by the Episcopacy, are not neu- 
tral, that they have dangerous tendencies, philosophical 
and anti-religious, utterly unfit for children from ten to 
twelve years of age. They contain passages like the 
following: “ If God exists, noble actions must be agree- 
able to Him. and if He does not exist, the duty 
of man remains the same.” . . “Those who be- 
lieve in the existence of God go to church because they 
love Him, but they might abstain from going to church 
and please Him all the same.” In the list of the different 
religions, Free Thought and Atheism are mentioned 
with the rest; a stress is laid upon the wars of religion 
and not a word is said of the civilizing influence of Chris- 
tianity. The duty of patriotism, devotion to one’s coun- 
try is replaced by “ humanity,” “ respect for human life.” 
One book says: “ We admire conquerors and look upon 
them as great men: they were often great criminals, the 
shame of history and the curse of humanity.” Military 
service is described as “ painful and irksome.” In the 
hands of children, who naturally take these doctrines 





in a literal sense, they are full of dangerous meaning and 
calculated to sap the foundations of religious belief, re- 
spect for authority and patriotism. If the existence of 
God is not actually denied it is represented as doubtful 
and “ Free Thought ” and “ Atheism,” are quoted among 
the forms of belief or rather of disbelief that are gen- 
erally accepted. 

A pathetic feature in the contest is the effort made 
by the peasants, in certain districts, to fall in, at whatever 
cost, with the commands of their pastors. It has been 
said, with some reason, that whereas in many French 
towns a religious revival is perceptible, in the country 
villages, on the contrary, indifference is fast gaining 
ground. Nevertheless, there are instances of the bishops’ 
protest having touched the peasants’ slumbering sense of 
right and wrong. At Notre Dame de I’Osier in Dau- 
phinée, children who declined to use the prohibited vol- 
umes, were expelled from school, but their parents 
backed them up and declared that they should not be 
permitted to return till the volumes were withdrawn. 
At Mouthe, in the département du Doubs, the little girls 
got hold of the books and burnt them, the school mistress 
then wrote to the father of one of them and complained 
that a child called “ Andrée” came to school unprovided 
with a certain manual: “ Andrée no longer has the book,” 
wrote back the father, “she is a baptized Catholic and 
therefore obliged to obey her religious chiefs, the bishops. 
The book you mention having been condemned by them, 
Andrée may no longer use it.”” At Preueygel, départe- 
ment de l’Ain, the evil books have been burnt by the 
children. At Thaon, in the Vosges, a little boy called 
Pierre Martin, prompted by his father, refused to copy 
his lesson out of one of the condemned volumes; he was, 
in consequence, expelled from school during three days; 
on the fourth day he returned and again upon his refusal, 
was expelled for six days; fifty other children having 
done the same the number of pupils has considerably 
decreased. Whereupon the clergy of the place have writ- 
ten a joint letter to the deputy, M. Ferry, requesting him 
to interfere in the matter. The pupils’ parents are de- 
termined not to send them back until the books are with- 
drawn and it is neither just nor wise to force these poor 
children to leave school and lose the benefit of a free 
education, when a slight act of justice would reestablish 
peace. The perseverance of the Catholic inhabitants of 
Thaon will probably carry the day and insure the with- 
drawal of the prohibited school manuals. 

At Chassigny, in Saéne et Loire, the mothers of the 
pupils sent a deputation to the Government school mis- 
tress, begging her to withdraw the books; she listened to 
them with contempt and insolently declined to make any 
change, whereupon the indignant mothers of Chassigny 
took the books and burnt them. In the “ Loire Inféri- 
eure,” where the faith is firmly rooted, the pupils’ parents 
having burnt the “ History of France” by Calvet, one 
of the prohibited volumes, the angry school master dic- 
tated a page of the book and ordered the children to 
learn it by heart, but the peasants would not give in, 
they destroyed the page to prevent their children from 
learning their lesson. In the mountainous district of the 
Jura, the books have been burnt in several villages by 
the pupils or by their parents and one school mistress, 
who declared that the “ History of France, by Calvet, 
was an admirable ” work, was taken to task by her pupils’ 
mothers, who, upon her refusal to lay the book aside, 
withdrew their daughters from the school. 

“ Junius,” in the Echo de Paris, whose able comments 
on current events here attract much attention, aptly 
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remarks that the Government teachers, when they rose 
in indignation against the bishops, really served the cause 
they professed to attack. Their violent partizanship of 
the incriminated volumes proved how utterly fallacious 
is the religious neutrality, which in 1882 was established 
by law. By attacking the bishops, they proclaimed the 
fact that they consider themselves free to teach Atheism 
and they thereby destroyed the fable of the neutral 
schools. 

Who knows if this may not be the beginning of a bet- 
ter state of things? Those who, so far, believed in the 
neutrality of the Government schools cannot henceforth 
close their eyes to the fact that neutrality does not exist 
and that the children who attend these schools are, under 
pain of being expelled, obliged to learn irreligion. In 
a country that professes to be free, where “ Liberty ” is 
everywhere written on the walls, this discovery may 
rouse earnest and sincere minds to action. The general 
elections are drawing near and any revelation that con- 
tributes to enlighten public opinion is of value in view 
of the approaching struggle. 

An ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


7ee- 








IN MISSION FIELDS 


Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops Ryan and Farley as 
incorporators of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions 
in a circular letter to the hierarchy of the United States 
draw attention to the small number of Catholics in the 
Government’s Indian service. 

“Fully one-third of the Indians of the United States 
are Catholics,” says the letter. “ Despite this fact, only 
a very small percentage of the Government employees of 
the Indian service are Catholics, and, unfortunately, a 
still smaller percentage are practical Catholics. If we 
were represented in the Government Indian field work 
by our just quota, the condition of our Catholic Indians 
would be vastly improved. The Government is in no 
way responsible for the condition to which we refer, as 
the civil service takes no note whatever of the religion 
of those who present themselves for examination. 

“There are many exemplary and competent Catholics 
who find it difficult to secure positions, and there is no 
reason why they, particularly the young, should not 
seek employment in Government Indian work. 

“We, the incorporators of the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions, earnestly appeal to Catholics to enter 
this department of the Government service. 

“We earnestly request all bishops to make this, our 
desire, known throughout the pulpits of their respective 
dioceses. It should be duly announced that those who 
desire to take the civil service examinations can obtain 
full information for guidance by applying to the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions, 1326 New York Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.” 





Father Joseph Bernard, S.J., is in charge of the most 
northern Catholic mission on American territory. It is 
Our Lady of Lourdes, at Mary’s Igloo, on the Kusatrim 
River eighty miles north of Nome, Alaska, and was 
founded in the spring of 1907. He lives in a shack 16 x 
14 feet in which the temperature is often 70 degrees be- 
low zero. The first year he was there his provisions 
were so scant that he sometimes had to eat seal meat. 
He says it “ tastes like a piece of veal soaked in castor- 
oil. It must be fried with much pepper and salt and 
eaten quickly while one’s courage lasts.””’ He has a team 





of nine dogs for his sleigh, which he uses to visit the 
eight camps attached to his mission. One of these is 200 
miles distant from Mary’s Igloo. To some he goes once 
a month, to others twice a year. The mission thus far 
has been supported by French alms. 





The Codification of the Canon Law 
RoME, NOVEMBER 18, 1909. 


In conformity with a transitory provision of the Ler 
Propria issued last year on the reform of the procedure 
in the Roman Curia, there have been published some 
regulations for the official acts of the sacred tribunal of 
the Rota. They consist of a long list of directions to be 
observed in the application of the Lex Propria in cases 
which come before that tribunal, and are the result of 
the experience of the past year. This is the first step 
in the actual codification of the Canon Law. Although 
issued by the authority of the Supreme Pontiff, these 
regulations are purely provisional and subject to the 
modifications that experience may warrant. Similar di- 
rections will soon appear for the guidance of the sacred 
congregations affected by the Lex Propria. 

On the eve of the opening of the Italian Chambers, 
there is a renewal to a certain extent of the opposition to 
the present ministry, the opposition taking anti-clericalism 
as its platform. The anti-clerical demonstrations in 
favor of Ferrer were not sufficient, however, either 
to disturb very greatly the public peace or to bring 
much uneasiness to the ministry now in power. The 
anti-clericals are sure to fail, considering the political 
distribution in the present Chambers, the feeling preva- 
lent among the people and the economic condition of the 
country. 

After the solemn inauguration of the Biblical Insti- 
tute, there has been the no less solemn opening of the 
new Dominican University, whose class-rooms are now 
ready for students. The rooms for the professors and 
students of the Order will be on one floor, and those for 
students not of the Order will be on another. These are 
rapidly approaching completion. In the meanwhile the 
Biblical Institute is progressing. It now has at its dis- 
posal a grand place for its library, which includes not 
only all that could be desired in the way of books but 
also a museum of objects for furthering biblical science. 

L’EREMITE. 


Retreats for Army Recruits in Germany 


A new phase of the retreat movement has manifested 
itself in Germany, the holding of retreats for the re- 
cruits of the German army just before they enter upon 
their period of military service. The first attempt was 
made in 1905 in Viersen in the northern part of the 
Rhine province, when fifty men made their appearance. 
In 1907 this number rose to 600. Nearly 200 had to be 
turned away for lack of room. The success of these re- 
treats in strengthening the exercitants against the many 
temptations and moral dangers incident to barrack life 
was so exceptionally great that Mgr. Vollmar, the army 
bishop, recommended all parish priests to prepare the re- 
cruits from among their flocks in this or some similar 
way for their entrance into the army. As a result, in 
twelve different places in 1908 such retreats for recruits 
were held during August and September; at least fifteen 
retreats were given in Viersen alone. The movement is 
spreading and the results show once more the enormous 
power for good that lies in the Spiritual Exercises. 
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And If— 


A father walking with his little son stopped short, 
turned back a few steps, and looked through a gap in 
the hedge by the roadside. “ What are you looking at?” 
asked the boy. “I thought the field was on fire,” was 
the answer. “ Who set it on fire?”’ “ Nobody,” replied 
the father ; “ it was not on fire.’”’ The boy was silent for 
a few moments, and then propounded this unanswerable 
question: “If it had been on fire, who do you think 
would have set fire to it?” The father was silent. Less 
wise than he the sad spinners of what they call rational 
biblical criticism waste their brief hours of life in at- 
tempting to answer questions as unanswerable and un- 
profitable. “If Christ did not really rise from the dead, 
but lives in the Church only by His spirit produced in it 
in some inexplicable way by such a conviction of that 
unreal resurrection as prompted the apostles to preach 
a gospel He never gave them, in a way He never dreamed 
of, how did they reach that conviction?” 

Loisy, who is represented by the father in the true story 
just narrated, is ready with an answer. ‘“ Probably by 
means of visions, for they certainly believed that they had 
seen Him rise from the dead.” “If so, were these visions 
objective or subjective?” A writer in the current Con- 
temporary Review hints that the answer to this had better 
be deferred until the Society of Psychical Research, by 
which such phenomena are for the first time being scien- 
tifically investigated, gives its report. But the small boys 
of biblical criticism are in no mood to wait, and Loisy is 
ready with his answer: “ Probably subjective.” The 
problem has now taken this form: “If Christ did not 
rise from the dead; and if the existence claimed for Him 
be but the persistence in the Church of His spirit intro- 
duced by the apostles, who believed they had seen Him 





alive and thus were impelled to undertake the propagation 
of a religion He never taught them, in a way He never 
dreamed of; and if the persuasion that they had seen 
Him risen was brought about in the apostles by means of 
visions; and if these visions were only subjective, the 
result of self-suggestion, how are they to be explained? ”’ 

The writer in the Contemporary Review has no humor, 
otherwise he would not have suggested that after nearly 
two thousand years of existence, the Church might await 
the ending of those purblind mewlings which the Society 
of Psychical Research calls scientific investigations, to 
receive a clear knowledge of its own fundamental facts. 
He proposes the hideous question, in simpler terms, it 
is true, than we have done, and undertakes in all serious- 
ness to answer it. After looking it over carefully his con- 
clusion is that it is unanswerable, not on account of its 
infinite absurdity, for he seems to tolerate all its hypo- 
theses except the last, but because the facts can not be 
explained by self-suggestion, and thus he seems to find 
himself in an impasse. Were the subject not so tre- 
mendous, one might adapt to it the history of the wise 
men of Gotham, and stir up laughter at the farcical situ- 
ations to which the wisdom of the flesh has brought its 
followers. But for us who, face to face with the glorious 
reality of the Catholic Church, hold the only sane posi- 
tion, that of St. Paul, “ If Christ be not risen then is our 
preaching vain and your faith is vain,” the matter is one 
not of mirth, but of unspeakable lamentation. 


The Spanish Arms in Morocco 


In theory, Morocco is an autocracy whose sultan, 
dwelling in lofty seclusion, rules from his inland capital 
with absolute sway throughout his dominions. Practically, 
the sultanate in its fulness is hardly recognized beyond 
the capital or outside the palace, while on the frontiers, 
especially to the east and south, it amounts only to the 
shadow of a great name. The defective institution and 
administration of government in Morocco is the true 
cause of the present war. Certain Spanish subjects or 
other merchants under the protection of the Spanish flag 
obtained trade concessions from the chiefs who were 
the recognized local authorities at the time; but as these 
chiefs gave place to others, the concessions were ignored 
and certain acts of violence and pillage were committed 
on helpless civilians. Then Spain came to the defence of 
her subjects. Some years ago, when the Sultan of 
Zanzibar confessed his inability to punish his so-called 
subjects on the mainland for outrages perpetrated on 
certain German subjects, the home government took 
active measures which resulted in what is now called 
German East Africa. 

In spite of the traditional and proverbial attachment of 
the Moor to his own ways and customs, he has gradually 
reached a stage when his needs and his likes are to be 
satisfied only by the foreigner at his gates. There is not 
one really national industry that fully meets the wants or 
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whims of the people. The Moorish taste must be con- 
sulted as to shape and color, but foreign looms supply the 
country with silk, woolen, and cotton fabrics.. Glassware 
and delf, manufactured in Europe in accordance with 
Moorish notions of the beautiful and artistic, are among 
the chief articles of import. Even the Moor’s playing 
cards are made in Marseilles and brought to his door. 
In exchange for the manufactured articles brought to his 
coast by the Giaour, he offers wool, skins, ostrich feathers, 
and dates, goods demanding little or no skill in farming 
and manufacturing. 

Fifty years ago, the ports of Barcelona and Cadiz 
shipped nearly all articles of foreign manufacture used in 
Morocco, but the enterprise of English, French, and Ger- 
man firms has made such inroads on the trade that Spain 
has fallen to the fourth place. The Spanish troops in 
thus vindicating treaty rights and protecting Spanish sub- 
jects in their persons and property are engaged in keep- 
ing for Spain the small portion of Moroccan trade still 
in her hands, with the object of obtaining, if possible, 
more favorable trade conditions for the future. Egypt 
has been rejuvenated by European intervention. A 
European Mayor of the Palace might bolster up the 
rickety throne of the Sultan of Morocco to the common 
advantage of both foreigners and Moroccans. 


The World’s Classics 


We have had many collections of “ best literature ” 
and “ world literature’ and “ the literature of all time” 
and “the best things from the best writers” and all the 
other taking titles in recent years. One of the most 
recent of them being extensively advertised at the present 
time is “ The Best of the World’s Classics,’ arranged 
under the editorial supervision of United States Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts. Of course it is quite impossi- 
ble to crowd the best things from the world’s classics 
into ten not very large volumes. It would be too much 
to ask that all of our favorite passages should be found 
in such a collection. It is not too much, however, to ask 
that. there should be some due proportion observed in the 
selections made, so that an entirely false idea of the value 
of the contributions to world literature of various nations 
and times should not be necessarily given to readers. 
Out of these ten volumes one is devoted to Greece, 
another to Rome, a third to France, a fourth to France, 
Germany, Italy and other countries, and the remaining 
six volumes to Great Britain and America. If this is to 
represent for the general reader the comparative value 
of these various national contributions to the best litera- 
ture then the aforesaid g. r. will have an egregiously 
wrong notion as to value in world literature. 

For instance, from Spanish literature there are only a 
few pages from Don Quixote. Italian literature is 
almost as meagrely represented. Instead of characteristic 
selections from great Italian and Spanish writers we have 
page after page of English that has no real place in 





world literature and is only of interest because these men 
happened to write in what is our mother tongue. Lowell 
thought that the Spanish dramatists did some of the 
greatest literary work that had ever been done in the 
world. The Germans, who would surely have the right 
to hold the balance of criticism in this matter, thought 
that Shakespeare apart, Spanish Dramatic Literature 
was the greatest in the modern world and deserved to 
be compared with the work of the great Greek dramatic 
poets. The American reader of collections such as this 
who thinks that he is getting in touch with genuine world 
literature is only having confirmed that peculiarly false 
impression now so commonly and so complacently held, 
that the only things worth while talking about in the 
world’s history have been done in comparatively recent 
years and that the Anglo-Saxon is responsible for most 
of it. The sooner we get rid of this false impression 
and cultivate proper humility as to our real place in 
human accomplishment the better it will be for the ris- 
ing generation. 

After seeing the world-literature collection that goes 
under the name of Senator Lodge one is of course re- 
minded of ex-President Eliot’s famous book-list. . The 
Bookman, in August, commenting on ex-President 
Eliot’s selection, said: ‘“ No one apparently has fallen 
down in admiration and amazement at the acumen of 
Eliot. Indeed we should say that such a list as this goes 
far to justify the retirement of Dr. Eliot from the presi- 
dency of Harvard University. If he really thinks that 
the perusal of these books would give any man ‘the 
essentials of a liberal education,’ then his judgment and 
discretion must have become altogether too bizarre to be 
trusted in anything. Of course an intensely individualistic 
New Englander would naturally make a somewhat pe- 
culiar selection of volumes; but no one would expect 
him to put forth such an absolutely freakish and unre- 
lated hodge-podge as this.” We would not care to say 
anything quite so strenuous as this of Senator Lodge’s 
selection of the best of the world’s classics, the occasion 
would scarcely justify it. The fly is not worth breaking 
thus, but unless we are to get away from some of this 
quite intolerant absorption in ourselves there is very little 
hope of our securing any genuine breadth of scholarship 
in America or any popular recognition of universal values 
in human accomplishment. 





A few papers and one prominent preacher in the South 
have raised indignant protest because Mr. Rockefeller 
has donated $1,000,000 and appointed a committee of 
eminent pathologists to eradicate the “ hookworm ”’ dis- 
ease in Southern States. They argue that there can be 
no microbe of laziness where so much energy has been 
displayed in war and peace; but the more sensible people 
recognize the fact, though it is not as widespread as is 
generally supposed, and welcome the gift as facilitating 
the removal of a condition which, being pathological in 
its cause, is detrimental but not dishonorable. 
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is called ‘“‘ The Landmarks Club.” Its object is to pre- 
serve from decay the buildings of the old Franciscan 
Missions. In itself nothing could be more laudable. A 
despatch from Los Angeles states that the Club is pre- 
paring to act more vigorously than it has up to the 
present. The despatch tells how Governor Gillett, the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Los Angeles, and Presi- 
dent Jordan of Stanford University, are most interested 
in the work. Nothing is said of the Archbishop of San 
Francisco, of the Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, 
or of the heads of the Franciscan Order. We are a long 
way from California, but the zeal of those men for the 
mission buildings seems to us akin to the devotion of 
Protestants for a St. Francis, largely the creature of their 
own imagination. If they will insert in each restored 
building a plate telling when and by whom it was founded, 
when and by whom destroyed, and who is now enjoying 
its lands, and inscribe on its walls the story of the death 
of those that were driven from it, and the fate of its 
native Christians, they will do a real service. Otherwise 
it might be better to let the buildings crumble to dust and 
be lost with the memory of those that built them. 


The well-known German writer on naval topics, Count 
Ernest Reventlov, has published an article in the Deutsche 
Tages-Zeitung which has aroused considerable feeling 
in Germany. He declares it to be the evident purpose of 
England, in case war should be declared against Germany, 
to shut up the North Sea passage. He claims, however, 
that such a proceeding would be opposed to the agree- 
ments entered into during the recent conference on naval 
warfare, and he adds that any attempt to close up the 
North Sea straits would call forth an immediate protest 
from the United States and other neutral powers. 





The action of Richard K. Campbell, chief of the U. S. 
Naturalization Bureau, in not only opposing the natural- 
ization of Syrians but in trying by underhand means to 
influence judges to the same effect, is contrary to Ameri- 
can principles and common sense. Holding that Turks, 
Syrians and Arabs are not whites, Mr. Campbell has 
instructed the United States Attorney in New Orleans 
and several other districts not only to oppose the peti- 
tions of the Syrians for naturalization, but by private 
conversation to induce the judges to deny such petitions. 
Passing over this unconstitutional interference with the 
judiciary, one wonders at the official who puts Syrians 
in the same class with Malayans and Hindus. “ White” 
is a racial signification, and racially the Syrian is as 
purely Caucasian as most Europeans and more so than 
some, e. g., the Finns and Hungarians, who are not 
Caucasian at all. The Syrians among us are only tech- 
nically Turks. They have left the Turkish Empire be- 
cause they were persecuted by Turkey for their loyalty 


to their religion. Most of those to be met with in the 










Southern States are Catholics, the heirs of ten centuries 
of heroes and martyrs; and Southerners, who are par- 
ticularly nice in matters of color, always recognize them 
as white. 


Pare eee 

A cablegram from Manila to his brother, Judge Hen- 
drick, of this city, announces the death, on November 29, 
of the Right Rev. Thomas Augustine Hendrick, Bishop 
of Cebu, who is thus the second of the American pre- 
lates whose lives have been sacrificed for the propagation 
of the Faith in the Philippines. Bishop Hendrick, as 
the readers of AMERICA were informed some time ago, 
worn out by the exactions of the duties of his immense 
diocese, had been ill for some months and had obtained 
permission to return to the United States to recuperate, 
leaving his see in the hands of his recently consecrated 
auxiliary. The relief, it is now evident, came too late 
to be of material benefit. 

Bishop Hendrick was born in Penn Yan, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 29, 1849. He made his college course at St. 
John’s, Fordham, and at Seton Hall, taking his academic 
degrees of A.B. and A.M. at the latter institution. He 
was ordained priest in 1873, and was sent to St. 
Mary’s Church, Rochester. Thence he went to Char- 
lotte, N. Y., and two years later became rector at Union 
Springs, N. Y., remaining there fourteen years, after 
which he was transferred in 1891 to St. Bridget’s, 
Rochester. 

In the reorganization of the Church in the Philippines 
he was appointed by the Holy See Bishop of Cebt and 
was consecrated in Rome by Cardinal Satolli on August 
23, 1903. He took possession March 6, 1904, and la- 
bored there with great success in restoring order and 
discipline in his diocese, which has an estimated popu- 
lation of more than two million Catholics. The parishes 
average about 10,000 souls, and after the war suffered 
chiefly from lack of priests, which Bishop Hendrick in 
large measure supplied, securing the services of Fran- 
ciscans, Jesuits and Redemptorists—the latter from Ire- 
land. There are now 135 secular and 123 regular priests 
at work in the diocese. The Diocese of Cebu was cre- 
ated in 1595 and since then twenty-two bishops have 
governed it. 

During his career in New York Bishop Hendrick was 
one of the best known and most influential men in the 
western part of the State. He was active in public and 
charitable work in Rochester and for three years previous 
to going to the Philippines, was a member of the Board of 
Regents of the State University. Two years ago, while en 
route to Rome and the London Eucharistic Congress, he 
paid a short visit to his relatives and old friends here. 
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LITERATURE 
The Blindness of Dr. Gray, or The Final Law. By Canon 
SHEEHAN, D.D. New York, London, Bombay: Longmans, 


Green & Co. 

Canon Sheehan, having fortunately overcome long ago what 
he calls “that dread or shyness of writing which seems to be 
the damnosa hereditas of the Irish priesthood,” has painted in 
light and shade, chiefly in light, nearly every phase of Irish life 
with occasional glimpses of foreign fields. His latest book goes 
over the old ground spreading out in kaleidoscopic panorama the 
various layers of society—priest and people, gentry and peasant, 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, students, Catholic and Protestant, 
secular and religious—but the point of view is altogether new. 
The change that is passing over Ireland in a period of transition 
is strongly, perhaps too strongly emphasized, and the troubled 
and often troublesome farmers of Doonvaragh have not the easy 
good nature of the author’s earlier creations. Dr. Gray is the 
antithesis of the lovable Daddy Dan, and Father Liston, though 
akin to the “ New Curate” in literary tastes, has not his practi- 
cal grasp on life. When he leaves the world for a monastery 
to pray and do penance for his people one feels he has done bet- 
ter than would have been expected of an Irishman who lacks 
the sense of humor. In fact this book is sparing of that delicate 
humor of which Dr. Sheehan has proven himself a master, 
though the Hamlet scene shows that he has not lost the power 
but chosen to repress it. It is a story of the conflict of minds 
and passions which exclude for the moment the laughter and 
by-play of life. 

Dr. Gray is the storm-centre. The pastor of “the united 
parishes of Doonvagh, Lackagh and Athboy” (a pathetic designa- 
tion indicating that depopulation had reduced three parishes to 
one) enters with “a hard, domineering disposition doubly an- 
nealed under the teaching of a rigorous theological system that 
approached as near to Jansenism as orthodoxy might.” His 
disposition was by nature kindly, but he had reduced his heart- 
beats to a syllogism. He held that “the slightest infraction of 
the simplest decree of God or man had its condign retribution, 
and he met every appeal to pity with the one inflexible sentence: 
It is the Law!” This unbending despotism “amongst an easy- 
going and flexible population made him feared and almost 





hated” and, given land disputes and local factions, trouble was | 


sure to follow. 

An American niece complicates the situation. An _ Irish- 
American was the hero of “ Glenanaar,” and Miss O’Ferrall, of 
Chicago, is the heroine of “The Final Law.” Dr. Gray had 
banished her mother, his favorite sister, for an innocent in- 
discretion of youth, and at a time when there is a revolt against 
him in his parish led by a turbulent farmer named Duggan, he 
bans his niece because after taking wise counsel she consents as 
a trained nurse to accompany a consumptive young man to South 
Africa. Devoted to theological study he is gradually growing 
blind and he had hoped that his dearly loved niece wouid be the 
eyes of his old age, but her hopes and his had to fall before 
inexorable Law: he denounces her to his parish and resigns his 
charge. 

Meanwhile their pastor’s defence of his enemy, Duggan, and 
other touching circumstances reveal to his people that under a 
stern exterior he concealed a noble nature and warm heart, and 
“they never knew him till they lost him.” Dr. Gray makes a 
similar discovery. He finds he had blundered during life by 
“ mistaking the lower laws which serve to bind society together for 
the higher law which sweetens and strengthens all human life,” 
that the fruits of his ministry would have been greater had he 
taken more deeply to heart: “A new commandment I give unto 
you,” and that he too “ never knew his people till he lost them.” 
But many tokens of their love flow in upon him in his retire- 





ment. Duggan kneels repentant at his feet and, having reformed, 
is married happily, though an American is ruthlessly killed off 
to make it possible. His niece having sent her charge to Heaven 
and married another of her converts, returns to read to him his 
Greek and Latin tomes, but he directs her to the Gospel of St. 
John—* It is now my theology, philosophy and poetry to the end” 
—recognizing that the testament of Love is the Final Law, “ the 
last word that has been uttered by Divine and human philosophy.” 
And so the reconcilement is complete. 

“The Blindness of Dr. Gray” is not as lovable as “ My New 
Curate,” nor as finely analytical as “ Luke Delmege,” nor as deep 
as “ The Triumph of Failure,” nor has it the simple pathos of 
“ Glenanaar,” but, in spite of certain limitations, it is the most 
comprehensive picture of modern Irish life that has been writ- 
ten in this generation. Those who blamed Dr. Sheehan for ex- 
posing the seamy side of Irish character in former books will 
have more excuse for condemning him now. He writes to teach 
and warn and guide, and up-build the character of his people, 
not to please sensitive critics. But while it is true that the 
characters he selects for portrayal exist in Ireland as he has 
portrayed him, it is also true that they are for the most part 
exceptions rather than types, though the average non-Irish 
reader would gather the contrary impression. But even so no 
Irishman need take umbrage. Faith and reverence and a sense 
of justice are shown to be ingrained in the Irish blood; pas- 
sion may cloud them for a while but in the end they are upper- 
most. 

Happily the plot is so constructed and developed that, once 
commenced, the story must be read line for line to the end, 
where all problems are satisfactorily solved in the final appraise- 
ment. This is perhaps the best tribute one can pay to Dr. 
Sheehan’s skill as a story-writer. Not that the plot is flaw- 
less; the real and the fanciful do not always fit well together, and 
to many the fanciful will seem more plausible than the real. 
Dr. Gray’s intervention to save Duggan seems superfluous; not 
even an Irish jury, which except in political cases is noted for 
severity, would condemn him on the evidence. One might ask 
why Canon Patrick Sheehan gives such names to his Irish priests 
as Gray, Liston, Letheby, Delmege—and be answered: What’s 
in a name? They are true Irishmen every one. One wonders 
too that he allows a young lady, however prudent and virtuous, 
to travel as sole nurse with a young man on a distant voyage, 
when trained male nurses could be easily procured in Dublin. 

These are the afterthoughts of calm reflection but, while 
under the writer’s thrall, one’s sympathies follow as he leads. 
What he has said of Matthew Arnold is truer of himself. “ He 
held his own art in reverence. He set out with a determination 
of saying nothing that would not benefit his race; of writing 
not one word that could be regarded as a blemish on his art.” 
But art is the least of Canon Sheehan’s merits. His sympathetic 
knowledge of the moods of nature and the human heart enable 
him to reach sublimities and fathom depths of emotion that were 
beyond Matthew Arnold’s compass. It would be difficult to name 
another author who could write his third chapter, “ The Ac- 
companiment ”—the old woman of ninety, blind, crippled and 
illiterate, accompanying the priest aloud as he says Mass in her 
little cabin, chanting in Gelic, “ which seems to have been formed 
to make prayer into poetry and poetry into prayer,” a rhapsody 
of praise to the King of Kings, each wave of prayer ending with 
the refrain: 


“The Love of my heart is Thy Heart, O Saviour dear, 

My treasure untold is to hold Thy heart in my fond heart 
here; 

For ah! it is known that Thine own overflows with true love 
for me 

Then within the love-locked door of Thy Heart’s inmost core 

Let my Heart ever guarded be!” 
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This and many another scene and incident recall a saying in 
“Luke Delmege”: “ Wherever you turn in Ireland you are bolt 
upright against God.” It is at such a turn that “The Final 
Law” leaves Dr. Gray and his parishioners, and also their 
sympathetic and masterful chronicler. M. K. 





Some Papers of Lord Arundell of Wardour, with a preface 
by the Dowacer Lapy AruNnpeLt of Warbour. London, New 
York, etc.: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The writer of the Acts of the Apostles found the Athenians 
unchanged in one respect from the time of Demosthenes. In- 
spired historian and pagan statesman both saw in their constant 
hunger to hear something new, a sign of weakness. We have 
our Athenians to-day who hold this trait to be a mask of strength. 
It is most unlikely that these will take up this volume; but should 
they do so they will immediately throw it down in contempt. It 
is old-fashioned, out of date. It contains nothing new. For the 
sober-minded this is just its value. It shows us the plain man 
of sound sense and transparent honesty taking practical views 
of politics; the nobleman keenly jealous of his rights and pro- 
foundly impressed with his consequent obligations; the Catholic 
free from all human respect, ready to defend the rights of the 
Church and of the Holy See, not only in sympathetic meetings, 
but also in Parliament where he could count his supporters on 
his fingers and saw against him statesmen, who had made the 
spoliation of the sovereign pontiff possible by their encourage- 
ment and support of his enemies. It is therefore a book for the 
ordinary man, conscious of his obligations as a Christian and as 


a citizen, to ponder over. 





The Evolution of the Atmosphere as a Proof of Design 
in Creation, by Joun Pain. New York: The Industrial Pub- 
lication Company. 

Though the various theories of Evolution 
intended by materialists as an explanation of the origin and 
development of organic life only, they have of late also been 
urged to account for certain changes which take place or have 
taken place in inorganic substances. The author of this book 
shows the absurdity of trying to account for our atmosphere in 
any other way than by Creation. The physical and chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere offers an absolute proof of design 
which stands unaffected by any theory of Evolution. There can 
be no struggle for existence between oxygen and nitrogen. No 
instance of the survival of the fittest can be pointed out among 
the different elements which compose the air we breathe. There 
has been no series of experiments and no competition among 
innumerable atmospheres to determine which should envelop 
the earth and provide conditions necessary for the maintenance 
of life such as it exists to-day on the earth and has existed in 
past ages. 

The author proves by arguments which are within the com- 
prehension of anyone who has had a high school education, that 
the chances against such an arrangement as is found in our 
atmosphere having been brought about without intelligent design, 
are “as ten millions to one.” He shows by an application of 
the mathematical “Theory of Probability” the absurdity of 
attributing the relative proportion of the chemical elements in 
the atmosphere to mere “blind chance” or to a “ monistic 
mechanical process,” as Haeckel would have it in one of his 
latest works, “ The Riddle of the Universe.” 

It is surprising that in the work under consideration not even 
as much as a passing reference should have been made to any 
of the great churchmen who have written so ably in defence 
of this thesis. Moreover, in the author’s opinion, many of our 
modern materialists are prompted to oppose Christianity by a 
“mere hatred of ecclesiasticism or priestcraft.” (p. 180). To 
show the unreasonableness of such a hatred he says: “It is no 
opprobrium to theology, that avaricious prelates and bigoted 


were primarily 





priests have used their powers in unjust and cruel ways, and 
have committed acts at which enlightened humanity shudders” 
(p. 186). As “ frightful illustrations of such terrible ordeals” 
through which humanity has passed, he cites the fires of Moloch 
and “the atrocities of the Middle Ages.” The meaning of these 
insinuations is evident. They are altogether uncalled for, and 
the author can hardly expect “enlightened” and fair-minded 
readers to sanction his prejudice by recommending his work. 


J. S. D. 





A Primary History, Stories of Heroism, by Wittiam H. 
Mace, Professor of History in Syracuse University. New York: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

Good books for children are as rare as books for children are 
abundant. Some juveniles picture to us youngsters so full of 
impish pranks in all winds and weathers, that if another chapter 
were added it would necessarily be on the demise of the heroes 
from physical exhaustion; others are so full of senseless drivel 
that they are enough to superinduce in the child an attack of 
salivation. And after all, they are mere story books, products 
of an imagination too often out of connection with the fly wheel 
of sober sense. But here we have a child’s book with large, 
clear print and an abundance of attractive cuts, which sets forth 
the history of our country in plain words and simple sentences. 
The story moreover introduces the young reader to those great 
men who made and preserved the republic. Where there 
is so much to commend, it may seem over nice to object to a 
“viking or chief of the Northmen,” (p. 2) when the least of 
those marauders was as much a viking as his robber chief. Sol- 
diers and sailors and statesmen and explorers give variety enough 
for any boy’s fancy. A real story book is here offered to the 
American child, a story book full of thrilling adventures, every- 
one of which inculcates patriotism by giving the young reader a 
better knowledge of his native land. A copious bibliography, 
suited to the youthful mind, invites to a fuller knowledge of the 
leading characters and the chief events. 





Gradualbuch herausgegeben von Dr. Kart WEINMANN. 
Ratisbon and New York: Fr. Pustet and Co. 

This publication merits the attention of our choirmasters, not 
only as a judicious and very serviceable abridgment of the Vatican 
“ Graduale,” but more especially as employing a form of musical 
notation that ingeniously combines the advantages of the ancient 
and modern systems, and thus offers an interesting solution of an 
old and vexing problem. The difficulty experienced by most of 
our singers in reading plain chant arises not so much from the 
ancient note-forms, as from the four-line staff and the strange 
clefs it employs. On the other hand, our modern note-forms are 
acknowledged as essentially inadequate to express the real value 
of the ancient neums; hence their use in transcribing plain chant 
can never give full satisfaction. Dr. Weinmann has hit upon a 
happy mean. While discarding what is unessential, he has rightly 
retained the note-forms of plain chant, but has arranged them 
in convenient transposition on the familiar five line staff and in 
the familiar treble clef of modern music, 

The practical limitations of ordinary choirs have furthermore 
determined the editor to substitute a simple form of recitative 
for the extremely florid melodies of the Graduals and Tracts. 
The full text of these chants is furnished in its proper place, 
and an easy method of reciting the same is outlined in an ac- 
companying leaflet. Lastly, an interlinear translation of all the 
texts, titles, and rubrical directions gives effective aid towards 
an intelligent rendering of the liturgical chants and a fuller ap- 
preciation of their beauties. The language of Dr. Weinmann’s 
book is German. We hope soon to see its English counterpart 
prepared for publication and used as a standard epitome of the 
Vatican “ Graduale.” 
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A Round of Rimes, by Denis A. Mc- 
CartHy. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 

Not only does “the Celt tread on the 
grave of the Puritan,” he also treads with 
thythmic feet the Puritan’s literary paths. 
And he flourishes especially in Boston. 
There Boyle O’Reilly and Jeffrey Roche 
grew great in song, and now Denis Mc- 
Carthy brings his Irish thrush from the 
banks of the Suir to warble by the Charles 
river. The New England climate has not 
dulled or thinned his note; he is nearer 
and truer to the old land than his more 
ambitious predecessors. His “Round of 
Rimes” compasses almost everything in 
nature and grace; he sings the green fields 
and the flowing river, the Mass bell and 
the Virgin Pure, but his song has freest 
lilt when his thoughts are in Erin: 


“ But, alas, the Irish mind of me 
{I hope ’tis not unkind of me) 
Is turnin’ back with yearnin’ 
To the fields of Ballyclare, 
For all the time the heart of me, 
The better, sweeter part, of me 
Was sobbin’ for the robin 
In the fields of Ballyclare.” 


{In this mood he conjures “his little Irish 
thrush 
To hush and sing no more: 
My heart is full, my eyes are running o’er 
Because your song 
Recalls old days I thought were buried 
long.” 
But he was then troubled by one who 
“Though just like a queen she carries the 
head of her, 
Just like a queen in the pose and the tread 
of her,” 
was also “proud, stately and cold.” 
Yet another consoles him: 


“She’s not a queen, no, but she’s got a way 
with her, 

She has the mildness and sweetness of 
May with her— 

Sure ‘tis a wife a man wants, not a queen! ” 


Doubtless he found her where 
“ The blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish 
eyes 
And love dreams cluster and cling 
Round the heart and round the brain, half 
of pleasure, half of pain. 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring!” 


Probably under such inspiration he wrote 
“A Song for the Flag,” the best expres- 
sion of the loyalty of the various races it 
covers that. has yet been written: 


“Here is our love to you, flag of the free 
and flag of the tried and true; 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes 
and your stars in a field of blue; 

Native or foreign we're children all of the 


ago; the thrill is still felt in these Poems, 
while her growth in power and breadth of 


is now the widow of another distinguished 
patriot of ’48, Kevin Izod O’Doherty, and 
her friends have brought out the present 
edition so as 
clining years shall be surrounded with such 
comfort and security as national gratitude 
shall offer.” 
wide circulation on its own merits. 


CooKE. 


And native or foreign we love the land for 
which it is sweet to die.” 

Mr. McCarthy has prospered under the 
flag, but still 
“What's the good of gold and glory when 
your life is dull and gray 

And you're sighing for a valley far away!” 


A “Round of Rimes” is pressed from 
the heart of Ireland with more than the 
art of Boston. M. K. 


The Prison Ships and Other Poems. 
By Tuomas WaAtsH. Boston: Sherman, 
French and Company. Price, $1.00. 

Our first instinct is to welcome this dainty 
volume in blue and white because it is the 
work of a Catholic writer. Mr. Walsh’s 
name has become familiar by its frequent 
appearance in connection with meritorious 
verses in the best American magazines. 
Literary proficiency is not such a drug on 
the market among American Catholics that 
we can afford to ignore its triumphs, and 
we have always looked upon Mr. Walsh’s 
success, such as it has been, with sympathy 
and satisfaction. 

The present collection of poems—which, 
if we are not mistaken, is the first to be 
published by the poet—takes its title from 
the opening ode read at the dedicatory 
exercises of the Prison-ship Martyrs’ 
Monument in Brooklyn during November 
of last year. More than sixty poems, most- 
ly lyrical, follow in a bright succession, 
touching on various themes and inspired, 
some of them, by magical old-world places 
which the author has evidently visited and 
loved. The workmanship of the verses is 
careful and shows a sense of fine artistic 
values, 





Poems. By “Eva oF THE NarTION.” 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 

“Eva,” as Justin McCarthy well says 
in his preface to this little volume, “ might 
be said to have been left a bequest to the 
care and protection of the Irish people,” 
being a “living symbol of Ireland’s noblest 
characteristics in poetical imagination and 
patriotic zeal.” Through The Nation she 
thrilled her countrymen half a century 


view gives them a wider appeal. “Eva” 


“to make sure that her de- 


The collection deserves a 





The Unbidden Guest. By Frances 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 





land over which you fly, 





and finance. The plot and the treatment 
are simple and direct, leaving the reader in 
no doubt as to where he should place his 
sympathies. The hero and heroine are 
perfect and the villains are equally thor- 
ough; but they are vividly and consistently 
drawn and the moral incidental to the 
story is excellent. Its 255 pages are hand- 
somely bound, but $1.25 seems too high a 
price. 





There is a popular delusion that all 
Elzevirs are pearls of great price. Mr. 
Andrew Lang states that the good Elzevirs 
do not begin till 1626, for it was in 1625 
that Bonaventure Elzevir and Abraham, 
his nephew, went into partnership. How- 
ever “no book can be wholly uninteresting,” 
says the Boston Transcript, “that bears 
on its title page any of the phrases or 
symbols that indicate the work of the 
famous family of printers who reproduced 
the classic writers and pirated contempo- 
rary ones for a hundred years.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Unbidden Guest. By Frances Cooke 
York: Benziger Bros. Net $1.25. 

Masters of the English port A Study of Prin- 
ciples and Personalities. By Richard Burton. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The German Drama of the Nineteenth Century. 


New 


By Dr. Georg Witkowski. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Second German Edition by 
L. E. Horning. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
The Red Book of Heroes. By Mrs. ng. Edited 


by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Net $1.60. 

Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slavery and Seces- 
sion. By Beverley B. Munford. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Net $2.00. ‘ 

A Memoir of W. E. H. Lecky. By His Wife. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $2.50. 

Garibaldi and the Thousand. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Net $2.25 

By 


Some Famous Women. ag Creighton. 


Illustrated. New York: Longmans, S reen & Co. 
American Primitive Music; with Special Attention 

to the Songs of the Ojibways. , m1 Aa wt 

R. Burton. New York: Moffat, Yard 

Net $5.00. ; 
When a Man Marries. By Mary Roberts Rine- 

hart. Toe The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
The Eietie, Gods. Rowland Thomas. Boston: 

Little, Brown ato. Net $1.50. 


Stundenbilder vé Philoso hischen Propadeutik. 

Logik: Zweiter Band. on Peter Vogt, S.J. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.30. 

Reflection on Modern feeiegaiom. , A Paper re- 
rinted from “The Iri Rosary.’ f Henry 

——- Bart. Dublin: Bryers & Walker. 


Sermon Delivery. A Method for “i? By 
the Reverend George S. Hitchcock, B.A. New 
York: Benziger Bros. Net 75 cents. 

Our Little King; The Childhood of Christ. By 


New York: The 
Net 50 cents. 


Katherine Frances Mullany. 
Sunday Companion Pub. Co. 


De Libris; Being Six Chapters on Books. By 
J. Grierson, A.M. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & 
Walker Net 2s. 


City of Peace. By Those Who Have Entered It. 
Second Edition. New York: Benziger Bros. 
Art of Life. An Essay by Frederick Charles 
Kolbe, D.D. New York: Benziger Bros. 

It Never Can Ha pen Again. By William De 
Morgan. New ork: Henry Holt Co. Net 


$1.75. 
Bella Donna. A Novel by Robert Hichens. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Dramatists of To-Day. Rostand, Hauptmann, Su- 
derman, Pinero, Shaw, Phillips, aeterlinck. 
Bein on. informal discussion of their Significant 
Work. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Eight Essays on Sorolla. Two hs ag By 
Aureliano De Beruete, Camille Mauglair, Henri 
Rochefort, Leonard Williams, Elisabeth Luther 
Cary, James Gibbons Huneker, Christian Brin- 
ton and William E, B. Starkweather. New 
York: Hispanic Society of America. ; 
Catalogue of Publications of the Hispanic Society 
of America. New York: Hispanic Society of 
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During the last season football ai 
a toll of 33 lives and 216 seriously injured 
vit 

| 
| 


This is the largest number of 
recorded in nine years. The deaths include 
nine college players, twenty-one high school 
boys and three members of athletic or semi- 
professional clubs. The _ injuries 
divided among one hundred and seventy- | 


were | 


and forty high school players | 
and five from athletic clubs. Twenty-five | 
suffered internal injuries; nineteen dislo- 
cated ankles; nineteen concussions of the| 
nineteen fractured ribs. Fif- 
teen legs and nine arms were broken, 

while twelve collar-bones were 
There were fifteen cases of torn ligaments 
fractured shoulders. 


one college 


brain, and 


cracked. 


and thirteen 


The Marquette Association of New o* 


3arcelona by the Hispano-Moroccan Com- 
mercial Centre. The instruction is gra- 
tuitous. Professor Antonio Davoud, in 
taking charge of the class, which showed 
on the opening day an enrollment of over 
two hundred and fifty, enlarged upon the 
importance of a knowledge of Arabic for 
the commercial conquest of Northern 


Africa, 


Frank White was appointed director of 
education for the Philippine Islands on 
November 29 in place of Dr. Barrow, re- 
signed. Mr. White has been assistant 
director of education in the Philippines for 
several years. He was graduated from the 
| University of Chicago in 1900 and went to 
Manila in the following year. 


Bishop Mc Faul, on November 25, dedi- 
cated at Bordentown, N. J., a new convent 


leans, organized by Rev. A. Biever, S.J., is} for a community of Poor Clares who are 
actively engaged in completing maaan offshoot from the foundation in Evans- 
ments for laying the foundation stone of | Ville, Ind. The building was formerly oc- 
farquette Hall, the “first building of the| cupied by the Sisters of Mercy, who moved 


contemplated Catholic University. His] 
Grace Archbishop Blenk has given his | 
warmest approval to the project. Mr. Wal- 
ter R. Stauffer, treasurer of the Associa-| 
tion, announces that all but $25,000 of the 
$200,000 required for the first building has 
been secured. The University will be a 
development of Loyola College, St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans. 


minister of public in- 
struction in Moret cabinet, gives out 
in an interview that his department will 
be the battlefield on which the Right and 
the bodies making up the Left will contend. 
He mentions part of his program, 
which will meet with general acceptance, 
improvement in school buildings and school 
the normal schools, 
increase of teachers’ salaries, and defrayal 
by the State of the expenses of students 
who may to pursue studies 


abroad. 


Barroso, 
the 


Sefior 


as a 


inspection, reform in 





be selected 


At a dinner given in honor of the univer- 
sity crew of 1909, the President of Har- 
vard University stated that athletics should 
by all means be encouraged at Cambridge. 
“ Athletics and other things go together,” 
said Harvard's president. “ Athletic exer- 
cises never hindered the _ intellectual 
development of the Athenians. And while, 
as president of Harvard University, I am 
desirous of bringing about more scholar- 
ship, I am equally desirous of bringing 
about an even stronger devotion to 
athletics.” 

A chair of commercial Arabic has been 
recently established in the University of 





| for peace 


recently to their new college and convent 
at North Plainfield. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
alumni of Detroit College, steps were 
taken in furtherance of a plan to merge 
local colleges of law and medicine with 
the institution, and thus establish it as 


a university. 


The Alexian Brothers’ hospital has 
been affiliated with St. Louis University, 
thus affording important scientific facili- 
ties to the educational opportunities of 


the institution. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Rev. Dr. William T. Russell, at the 
Pan-American service in Washington, on 
Thanksgiving day, made an earnest appeal 
among nations. “When the 
citizens of a Republic,” he said, “cease to 
regard another as children of our 
Father in Heaven, when the nation becomes 
an aggregation only of individuals, withoypt 
unity, devoid of public spirit, with no am- 
bition for the common weal, then is the Re- 
public toppling into the abyss of anarchy 
and unchristian socialism. The more 
nearly a commonwealth realizes the broth- 
erhood of man, the more truly it is a Re- 
public; but a brotherhood is meaningless 
without a common father, who can only be 
God, the Father of us all. In proportion 
then, as the individual conscience of a 
nation is alive to its duties and obliga- 
tions to the Creator and Preserver of all 
things, just in the same degree will it be 
sensitive of its duties and obligations to- 


one 





ward every other member of the national 
brotherhood. The more God-fearing, the 
more religious the Republic, the more 
closely knit together are its component 
parts. So long as the Republic believes 
‘In God we trust,’ so long will it continue 
to be ‘E pluribus unum.’ 

“We citizens of the United States have 
reason to thank God that our Nation is a 
God-fearing, a God-trusting Nation. There 
is, indeed, no union of Church and State. 
‘ This,’ to quote the words of our Presi- 
dent on a recent occasion, ‘has been some- 
times misunderstood by those who did not 
know our institutions as an indication that 
there was something hostile on the part 
of our Government toward, or some lack 
of sympathy with the Church of God. This 
is as far as possible from the truth; and 
I have always sought in assisting on inter- 
esting occasions like this to testify by my 
presence that there is nothing which the 
people and country of the United States 
so depend upon for progress and advance- 
ment of their ideals as the influence and 
power of religion.’ We have reason to 
thank God, the giver of every perfect gift, 
Who rules from end to end mightily and 
disposes all things sweetly, both for what 
this celebration signifies and for what it 
promises.” 


In protecting the rights of American citi- 
zens in Nicaragua, the U. S. Government, 
it is conceded, should take the firmest at- 
titude and insist upon due reparation if 
these rights have been violated. Yet 
“grievances which have no relation what- 
ever with those rights,” such as “the fact 
that a force of Nicaraguan troops crossed 
the Costa Rican boundary in order to ef- 
fect a re-entrance into Greytown,” should 
not, says the New York Evening Post, be 
unduly magnified. “In view of our own 
conduct in the affair of Panama only a few 
years ago, when a decisive violation of 
treaty engagements with Colombia, with 
ineffaceable consequences, was deliberately 
committed by our Government, over-insist- 
ence on this affair of the momentary in- 
vasion of Costa Rican territory would 
have anything but a pleasing look.” With 
reference to the two Americans who were 
shot the New York Times observes that it 
is not yet established that these men had 
acquired “that status as members of a 
regular armed force that would have given 
them the rights of prisoners of war.” It 
advises us “to be on our guard against 
error of procedure that would be harm- 
ful to our interests with our Southern 
neighbors. They have not forgotten, they 
never will forget, the international crime 
by which we separated Panama from the 
United States of Colombia. We do not 
want to give them further cause to distrust 
us and to be afraid of us.” 
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SCIENCE 


Meteor is a generic name for a minute 
body that traverses space with planetary 
velocity and comes in contact with the 
earth’s atmosphere. Its high velocity, 
which may reach thirty miles a second or 
more, causes such intense friction with 
the air that the meteor is rendered white- 
hot and luminous. As the earth itself is 
traveling at the rate of eighteen miles a 
second, the character of the luminosity 
of a meteor will depend upon the direc- 
tion in which it is moving. If this is the 


same as that of the earth, so that 
it overtakes the earth, the friction 
will be a minimum, since it rushes 


through our air with the difference of its 
own and the earth’s velocities. The light 
is then reddish or yellowish. This is the 
case with the meteors known as the An- 
dromedes and the Perseids. 

If the earth and the meteor are moving 
in opposite directions, they meet with the 
sum of their velocities, the friction is a 
maximum and the light greenish or 
bluish, as is the case with the Leonids. 
As some meteors move with a velocity 
less than that of the earth they cannot 
overtake the earth, but can only be en- 
countered by the earth mostly in front, 
that is, on the morning side. For this 
reason fully twice as many meteors are 
seen in the morning as in the evening. 

Small meteors are called shooting 
stars. They may be entirely vaporized 
by the heat so that no solid remnants 
fall upon the earth. Larger ones, which 
are of all sizes even to several tons in 
weight, when fallen are called meteorites. 
In their composition they are divided 
into two classes, stony and iron meteor- 
ites, with many varieties of mixtures. 
The size of the common shooting stars 
has been inferred from their average ve- 
locity and their light. It has been found 
by experiment that the amount of light 
given out by a standard candle in one 
minute is equivalent to about twelve foot- 
pounds of energy, a foot-pound being the 
energy developed by a pound of matter 
moving over one foot. Knowing then 
by photometric observations the bril- 
liancy of a meteor, it is possible to compute 
its mass. This has been generally put 
down in text books of astronomy at less 
than a grain for an ordinary shooting 
star, and less than a hundred grains, or 
about a quarter of an ounce, for the 
largest. 

W. Pickering, of Harvard, attacks this 
statement in the June number of the 
Astrophysical Journal. He claims that 
“if the meteor weighed only a grain, its 
intrinsic brilliancy must be 4000 times 
that of the incandescent carbon (in an 
are light), or 40 times that of the sun 








itself, but that if the brilliancy of a 
meteor of the third magnitude is taken 
equal to that of an arc light, it must be 
six or seven inches in diameter, and an 
average fireball must measure five or six 
feet.” He says that “the tremendous 
quantity of heat generated by the blast 
of air must be devoted chiefly to vapori- 
zing the front surface of the meteor, 
which we may conceive to be cut away 
when at high velocities at a linear rate of 
two or three feet per second. The tem- 
perature would be constantly kept down 
by the evaporation, so that at ordinary 
pressures it would be impossible for a 
high incandescence to exist. In general, 
the phenomenon is so short-lived that 
conduction of heat can play very little 
part in the process of destruction.” 

In the last, or November number of the 
same journal, Ch. Fabry, of Marseilles, 
France, shows that the original state- 
ment in our text books is more consistent 
with known photometric results. He 
says that “the crater of the electric arc 
gives about 200 candles per square milli- 
meter. The projection of the visible sur- 
face of the meteor, supposing that it has 
an intrinsic brightness equal to that of 
the crater of the arc, would be 23 square 
millimeters. Supposing it spherical, its 
diameter would be 25.4 millimeters (1 
inch), and if its density was 4, it would 
weigh 0.3 grains (4.5 grains).” He adds 
that “it is very difficult to discuss the 
correctness of the hypothesis that the 
intrinsic brightness is equal to that of the 
electric arc. Mr. Pickering regards that 
value as a maximum, and it is strongly 
probable that it is so.” 

Let me add in conclusion that the 
composition of comets is supposed to be 
mainly meteoric. As Father Searle says 
that “it seems highly probable that we 
shall on May 18 be inside the tail” of 
Halley’s comet (Astronomical Bulletin No. 
361, of Harvard College Observatory), 
we have reason to expect a brilliant dis- 
play of celestial fireworks at that time, 
by day possibly as well as by night. 
And this is most likely the only harm that 
Halley’s comet will do the earth. 
William F. Rigge, S. J. 


The method heretofore used for extin- 
guishing fires in cargoes at sea has been 
anything but scientific. The flooding of 
the hold is not only very uncertain, but 
also very dangerous, since it diminishes 
the buoyancy of the hull. Besides it of- 
ten sacrifices that part of the cargo not 
reached by the flames. To supply this 
defect George Harker, an Australian in- 
ventor, has patented a device for smoth- 
ering such fires in steamships with in- 
combustible gases taken from the fun- 





nels. These gases reduce the oxygen in 








the hold to a proportion so slight that 
combustion is impossible. 





Max Bermann indicates a new method 
of analysing stee!s by observing the 
shape of the sheaf of sparks thrown off 
whilst the metal is being pulverized. 
This makes their classification and the 
detection of inequalities in their com- 
position an easy matter. 





Germany has provided against the pol- 
luting of streams in a way that might 
well be adopted in this country. It 
forbidden to permit even a particle of 
waste from factories to reach a stream, 
and water emptying into rivers must be 
cleansed beforehand of every trace of 
manufacturing by-products. Accordingly 
the water is turned into pools to settle, 
and then is passed through filters. The 
streams are patrolled by _ inspectors 
whose duty it is to enforce the law. Any 
manufacturer violating it is oliged to 
purify the water at his own cost. 


1S 





The cruiser Victoria Louise, which but 
lately visited New York as one of the 
squadron representing Germany at the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration, has been ordered 
to sail for Central America to be present 
during the balloon ascensions to be made 
in the second week of December for the 
purpose of investigating the trade-winds. 
The expedition arouses keen interest among 
German scientists since one of its main 
objects will be to determine just how suc- 
cessfully air-ships can be utilized in scienti- 
fic experimentation. The experiments to 
be made will be conducted by international 
representatives, 





Successful aviation has produced a new 
industry. In consequence of his flight 
across the English Channel, Louis 
Bleriot has orders for 162 machines, of 
which he supplies six a week. Voison 
has more than sixty contracts; Farman 
over forty, whilst Antoinette declares 
that he has produced or has under con- 
tract sixty monoplanes. Santos-Dumont 
is filling his orders through the Bayard- 
Clement Automobile Company at the 
rate of one hurdred annually. 





The official report of the United States 
Board of Ordnance, just published, pays 
the following high tribute to the late 
Dr. Samuel P. Langley, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution: 

“The successful outcome of the aero- 
plane tests justifies the belief in the prac- 
ticability of the aeroplane as a useful 
military adjunct. To Samuel P. Langley 
and his pioneer efforts to establish the 
basic principles of the art is due the 
present state of mechanical flight.” 
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SOCIOLOGY 


We have received a pamphlet by Mr. 


Andrew Carnegie entitled, “ Armaments | 


It is a plea for dis- 
agree- 


and their Results.” 
armament and an 
nent to submit all disputes to arbitration. 
Mr. Carnegie isa man of great experience 
and he must know that there are certain 
arbitrate. The 
There are 


international 


things he would never 
same is the case with nations. 
things which touch the national honor, 
and these they will defend to the last. 
What is not worth quarrelling over, they 
will arbitrate at the Hague or anywhere 
else. Armaments will go on increasing 
until the burden is too great to be borne, 
and then the nations that find the burden 
heaviest will have to cast it off and fall 
out of their place or else choose war as 
a preferable evil. They will probably take 
the latter course, the power that 
comes out victorious at last will dominate 
dictate disarmament to 
the other Thus there will be 
relief for a season. But wars will not 
come to an end until the Prince of Peace 
shall have established his eternal king- 
dom in the new earth and under the 
new heavens where justice shall dwell 


and 


world, and 
nations. 


the 


forever. 





The Survey gives an interesting account 
of the St. Helena Colony of Italians near 
Wilmington, N. C. It is the result of a 
business man’s scheme to turn unreclaimed 
swamps to profit. He sold the land at 
$30 an acre in ten acre lots, built a small 
cottage on each and supplied the buyer with 
tools. Each colonist, therefore, when he 
began to clear his land owed about $600 to 
the promoter, who bought the wood he cut 
at 90 cents a cord and was glad to allow 
him to clear other parts of the estate on the 
same terms. Clearly there was money to 
be made by the promoter if only he could 
sell the land. On the other hand, the soil 
is most productive, the climate permits 
market-gardening all the year round, and 
the estate lies on the line of direct commer- 
cialism with the North; hence a colonist 
who could face the difficulties of the first 
two years would be in a fair way to prosper. 
It was an opening for the husbandman of 
Northern Italy, and some 300 Venetians 
have taken advantage of it. They have 
now their own cooperative store, have 
brought in their own priest and begun their 
own school. Protestants are talking of 
establishing similar colonies, and as profits 
can be joined with proselytizing they will 
find no difficulty in getting the capital re- 
quired for them. If Catholics would un- 
dertake such colonies in favorable places, 
they would do much towards solving our 


own Italian question, how to keep the 


hundreds of thousands that are flocking 
into the country from Italy, true to their 
religion. 





The movement to diminish tuberculosis 
is most laudable, but those in charge of 
it should guard against exciting unreason- 
able fear of the disease. According. to the 
Survey Henry Phipps, of Philadelphia, of- 
fered to pay the general hospitals of Penn- 
sylvania a dollar a day for each case of 
advanced tuberculosis received and cared 
for. Not a single hospital has accepted 
the offer, and of this the chief reason is 
| fear ofinfection. People should know that 
'there is no more danger of infection from 
comsumption than from typhoid, and that 
in a properly conducted hospital it practi- 
cally does not exist. The danger lies in 
allowing such cases to remain scattered 
through the crowded tenements of our 
cities. 





The National Civic Federation held its 
annual meeting on November 22 and 23, 
at the Hotel Astor in this city. Promi- 
nent representatives of the government, 
of Capital and of Labor took part in it. 
Among these was Archbishop Ireland, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Senator 
Root, Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, 
Henry Towne, of the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association, Andrew Carnegie, 
Warren S. Stone, of the International 
Brotherhood of Railway Engineers. The 
official Commissions on wage-earners’ 
liability insurance of New York, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin were present, and 
from foreign lands came A. H. Gill and 
J. R. Clymes of the Labor Party in the 
English Parliament, and A. E. Piorkow- 
ski, of the Krupp Co. The subjects dis- 
cussed were Compensation for Injured 
Wage-Earners, Employers’ Voluntary 
Sick and Death Funds, and Pensions. 

A number of prominent citizens, lay 
and clerical, of this city recently organ- 
ized a “Clean Speech League,” to stem 
the tide of obscenity and profanity which, 
to the regret of all decent citizens, is 
making obvious headway, especially in 
our youth. A special purpose of the 
League is to strive to save children from 
the contagion, and to call attention to the 
need for serious effort and to give effec- 
tiveness to such laws as may exist for 
the suppression of profanity and ob- 
scenity. 








J. G. Phelps Stokes went to New 
Haven lately to organize a branch of the 
Intercollegiate Socialistic Society in Yale 
University. Although his meeting had 
been advertised widely in the college 
paper and the local journals, not more 
than twenty students attended it. 
























ECONOMICS. 


The reduction of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff of the duty on printing paper is 
doing the Canadian paper mills little 
good. Although the reduction was 
brought down to $3.75 a ton, the counter- 
vailing provisions of the law _ increase 
the duty on paper made from wood cut 
on Crown lands in Quebec to $6.10 and 
in Ontario to $5.75 a ton. However, most 
of the paper now exported from Canada 
to the United States is manufactured 
from wood cut on private lands and 
therefore enters at $3.75. But even this 
is not low enough to permit Canadians 
to compete extensively with the Amer-- 
ican paper companies. The Canadian 
mill owners have grasped the fact that 
Canada has the raw material which 
American mills require, and which is 
becoming more and more rare in the 
United States owing to the rapid deple- 
tion of pulp wood areas. Accordingly, 
they have begun a movement for prohib- 
iting the export of pulp wood. Should 
the Dominion Government be prevailed 
upon to issue such a prohibition—which 
it can do by an Order in Council without 
reference to Parliament—then one of two 
things will happen: either the American 
mills, deprived of the Canadian supply 
of pulp wood, will be forced to withdraw 
their objection to free paper, and in that 
event the Canadians will withdraw the 
prohibition against exporting pulp wood, 
or, as the Province of Quebec, which is 
the pivotal factor in Canadian politics, 
urges, the American mills, being deprived 
of Canadian pulp wood, will be compelled 
to move into Canada, and this would 
strengthen Quebec’s influence against the 
swiftly growing West. 





The Tehuantepec Railway from Coat- 
zacoalcos, on the Gulf of Campeche, to 
Salina Cruz, on the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 
connects the Atlantic with the Pacific 
through Mexico. It was opened in 1907, 
and in that year carried between 25 and 
30 million dollars worth of American 
merchandise between the ports of the 
Atlantic and of the Pacific coasts. The 
value of such goods carried during 1909 
will exceed 50 millions. Its length is only 
190 miles, and its northerly position gives 
it a great advantage over the Panama 
Railway, which during the present year 
carried only a little more than nine mil- 
lion dollars worth of American merchan- 
dise. The success of the former road, 
however, is not so serious a blow to the 
latter as at first sight would appear, as 
this is now owned by the government, 
and is occupied in business growing out 
of the construction of the Canal. More- 
over, the completion of the Canal would 
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necessarily have deprived it of its im- 
portance even if the Tehuantepec Rail- 


way had not been constructed. 





The State Charities Aid Association has| service was held in Washington on Thanks- 
carried the campaign against tuberculosis| giving Day. St. Patrick’s Church was the 


into Ontario County. The County Organi- 
zation had taken up the matter enthusiasti- 
cally last May and at a meeting held in 


the middle of the present month appointed | and other prelates took part. 


a special field agent and arranged for the 
formation of local committees in the towns 
and villages where they do not exist. The 
Association will supply both the agent and 
the committee with literature and _ will 
furnish the former with an exhibit to carry 
from town to town. 





The Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, having com- 
pared the world’s trade during the first 
six months of 1909 with that of the cor- 
responding period of last year, announces 
a general improvement. The improvement, 
from 10 to 25 per cent. on total trade of 
each country, indicates to some degree an 
increase in volume, but, unfortunately the 
greater part of it is only apparent, the re- 
sult of a general advance in prices. 





Mr. McKewan, who had been connec- 
ted with the London and County Bank 
since its establishment in 1839, and long 
its general manager until his retirement 
some ten years ago, has just died in his 
ninetieth year. During his long career he 
had exercised much influence on legislation 
affecting the money market. 

The Union-Castle Line from England 
to the Cape, is about to extend its service 
up the East Coast of Africa as far as 
Mombasa. The East Coast trade has 
hitherto been in the hands of the German 
Line through the Suez Canal. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


A Subscriber.—Good Catholics do not 
use the expression “The Ultramontane 
Movement.” They would as soon think 
of saying, “The Trinitarian Movement” 
to express the opposition of the Church 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The first Pan-American Thanksgiving 


scene of the solemn religious ceremony. 
Mgr. Diomede Falconio, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, Cardinal Gibbons 
President 
Taft accompanied by Captain Archibald 
Butt, U. S. A., his military aide, attended 
| the services and occupied a front pew. Be- 
| side him sat Sefior Nabuco, the Brazilian 
| Ambassador, who is dean of the diplomatic 
| corps in Washington. The other guests in- 
cluded Secretary of State Knox, Secretary 
of the Interior Ballinger, the Ministers of 
Costa Rica, Bolivia, Argentine Republic, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Chile, Honduras, 
Panama, Hayti, Cuba, Venezuela and 
Nicaragua; Associate Justices Day, Mc- 
Kenna, White and Brewer, of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; Mr. John Barrett, Director, 
and Francis Yanes, Secretary of the Bureau 
of American Republics; Brigadier General 
O’Reilly, U. S, A., retired; Rear Admiral 
Ramsey, U. S. N.; Sir Horace Plunkett, 
|and Frederick W. Carpenter, secretary to 
‘the President. The Rev. Charles M. Bart 
| was celebrant of the Mass. The Rev. Dr. 
William T. Russell, rector of St. Patrick’s 
who originated the idea of the service, 
preached a sermon on peace and good will 
among nations, which the President lis- 
tened to attentively, following the celebra- 
tion of the Mass, with the aid of a souvenir 
| pamphlet containing the prayers and re- 
| sponses in Latin and English. At the lunch- 
eon in the rectory at which most of the 
guests were present, Secretary of State 
Knox suggested that a day of thanksgiv- 
ing be observed in all the republics of the 
Western hemisphere. The republic of 
Chile already has such a day. At a confer- 
ence of the hierarchy, September 18 was 
selected for solemn annual thanksgiving 
service in the spirit suggested by the Sec- 
retary of State. 








Last week the Holy Trinity parish of 
Cincinnati celebrated the seventy-fifth an- 





to the heresy of Arius. The term orig- 
inated with Gallicans in France. It 
means literally “ The Beyond the Moun- 
tains Movement,” the mountains being 
the Alps, and they coined it in a spirit of 
hostility to the Holy See, which did not 
allow their unorthodox ideas on the con- 


niversary of the dedication of the first 
church erected by a distinctively German 
congregation in the Middle West. In 1824 
Rev. Frederick Reze, afterward Bishop of 
Detroit, was charged with the spiritual 
care of the German immigrants into Ohio. 
The building of a church was at once 








stitution of the Church and the Primacy 
of the Holy See to go uncensured. Since 
their time Ultramontanism has been a 
favorite nick-name for orthodox Cath- 
olicity with Liberals in France and Ger- 
many and with the enemies of religion 
in general. Read “ Gallicanism ” in “The 


begun, the growing congregation meantime 
being made welcome in the temple of the 
English-speaking Catholics.- In 1834 the 
first Church of the Holy Trinity, erected 
in the south-western part of the city, the 
heart of the then German district, was ready 
for dedication. The Rev. J. M. Henni, later 


waukee, was its first Rector. Fire destroyed 

this church and its neighboring parochial 
school in 1852, but the zeal of the parish- 
ioners speedily caused a nobler edifice to rise 
from its ashes. The parish, one of the 
few strictly German communities in Cin- 
cinnati still in existence, is a very populous 
one, and its church and school buildings 
are among the most imposing in the city. 
Most Rev. Archbishop Moeller presided at 
the religious festivities, and praised the 
work of pastors and people during the 
seventy-five years of the active life of the 
parish. 





The centennial celebration of the es- 
tablishment of the Sisters of Charity in 
the United States was held in New York 
on Dec. 1 and 2, although elsewhere in the 
country it took place earlier in the year. 
On Dec. 1 a Solemn Pontifical Mass was 
celebrated by his Grace, Archbishop Far- 
ley, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The sermon 
was preached by Mgr. James H. McGean, 
rector of St. Peter’s church, Barclay street. 
It was at St. Peter’s that Elizabeth Bayley 
Seton, foundress of the Sisters of Charity 
in the United States, was received into 
the Church by the then pastor, the Rev. 
Matthew O’Brien, in 1805. Mother Seton 
sent the first band of her sisters to New 
York in 1817, and there are now 1,400 of 
her spiritual daughters laboring in the 
schools and institutions of the archdiocese. 
At the pontifical Mass in the Cathedral the 
processional and recessional hymns were 
sung by 1,200 children from the parochial 
schools of Manhattan. On the following 
day, Dec. 2, special services were held in 
all the churches of the city, in which school 
children also took a prominent part. The 
sermons preached on the occasion were 
commemorative of the life, works, and 
virtues of Mother Seton. 





To avoid all misunderstanding, the 
Sacred Congregation of Regulars has de- 
clared under date of Oct. 4, 1909, that a 
certain association of women styled “of 
St. Mary,” with houses in Turin, Civita 
Vecchia and elsewhere, though wearing a 
habit similar to that of the Sisters of 
Charity, is not a religious institute, nor a 
branch of the Sisters of Charity, nor de- 
pendent in any way upon the ecclesiastical 
authority. 





His Holiness Pius X has sent a letter of 
congratulation and blessing to Father Pasi, 
S.J., of Venice, for his labors in promoting 
retreats for workingmen. 





Dr. George Matheson Cullen who was 
recently elected Bailie of the Town Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh, Scotland, is the first 
Catholic to be thus distinguished since the 








Catholic Encyclopedia,” Vol. VI. 


the distinguished first Archbishop of Mil- 


Reformation. 
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OBITUARY 


The Rev. Brother Joseph, Provincial of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, died 
on November 26, in New York City, of 
pneumonia. Brother Joseph, whose name 
in the world was Patrick L. Kenny, was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1857. He first 
taught in the schools of Baltimore; he was 
for five years prefect of discipline in Man- 
hattan College, New York, and afterward 
director of St. Peter’s Parochial 
School. Later he went to Tooting College, 
London, where he was made Professor of 
History. On his return to America he was 
appointed General Inspector of the schools 
taught by the Christian Brothers in New 
York City and shortly after was made 
director of La Salle Academy. In 1897 he 
became provincial of the New York Dis- 
trict, extending from Halifax to Detroit, 
the highest local position in his Institute. 


became 





Mother Teresa Austin Carroll, of the 
Convent of Mercy, Mobile, Ala., died 
Nov. 29 in her eightieth year. Mother 
Austin, as she was popularly known, was 
born in Clonmel, Ireland, entered St. 
Mary’s of the Isle Convent of Mercy, 
Cork, 1854, and in 1857 came to New Or- 
leans, La., where she was Superior of the 
Mercy Convents for many years. She 
founded numerous convents in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, and peo- 
pled them with sisters whom she herself 
had secured. Her “ Annals of the Sisters of 
Mercy” and some thirty other publica- 
tions, biographical, historical, doctrinal, 
etc., are a monument to her energy and 
zeal as well as literary ability. 





Thomas Meagher, son of Gen. Thomas 
Francis Meagher, the Irish patriot of 
1848, died in Manila on November 29 of 
pneumonia. He was a student for a short 
time at the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, and had lived for several 
years in Montana and California. At 
various times he had held minor posts in 


the government service in the Philip- 
pines He was the son of General 
Meagher’s first wife, and was born in 
Ireland in 1854. He never saw his father, 
as he was born during a visit of his 
mother at Waterford to his paternal grand- 
father, who afterwards brought him up. 
He did not come to the United States 


until several years after the death of his 


father 





Most Rev. Francis J. McCormack, 
Archbishop of Nisibis, died at his Gal- 
way residence November 13, after a pro- 
tracted illness. Appointed Bishop of 
Achonry in 1875, he had completed the 
longest episcopacy of the present bishops 


of Ireland. Transferred to Galway in 














1887, he ruled that see until the present 
year when he resigned on account of 
advancing years and was succeeded by 
Dr, O’Dea, the present incumbent. He 
was noted for his personal kindliness and 
executive ability. In recognition of his 
long continued services to the church 
Pius X raised him last year to Archiepis- 
copal rank. 





The Rev. Mother Mary Cecilia Lawrence, 
of the Ursulines died on November 21st 
at Mount St. Ursula, Bedford Park, N. Y. 
Mother Cecilia had been a member of the 
order for forty-eight years. She was a 
daughter of the late Bryan Lawrence, who 
at the time of his death was president of 
the New York Catholic Protectory and 
vice-president of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank. 





Mother Henrica, superior of the Fran- 
ciscan Hospital in Denver, died recently in 
her forty-eighth year and the twenty-fifth 
of her religious life. She was a native of 
Germany and previous to her assignment to 
Denver she was stationed in Evanston, IIL., 
where she built St. Francis’ Hospital. 





Mother Mary Celine, who for nearly a 
quarter of a century had directed St. Mary’s 
Institute of the Notre Dame Sisters of 
Quincy, Ill, died on November 23. She 
was born in Milwaukee, July 15, 1854. 


PERSONAL 


As a souvenir of his recent episcopal sil- 
ver jubilee, it has been decided to present to 
Archbishop Healy, of Tuam, Ireland, for 
use in his cathedral, a reproduction in sil- 
ver of the famous processional Cross of 
Cong, one of the most important relics of 
the art of the ancient Irish metal workers. 
The original cross was made by order of 
Turlough O’Conor, King of Connaught, in 
1123, by an artisan from Roscommon named 
Mailisa MacBraddan O’Hechan, for the 
Cathedral of Tuam, then held by Arch- 
bishop Muredach O’Duffy. It is 2 feet 6 
inches high, and was intended to enshrine 
a piece of the True Cross. It is covered 
with elaborate ornamentation of pure 
Celtic design and inscriptions in Gelic 
along its sides give its full history. This 
cross was kept at Tuam until the reign of 
Roderick O’Connor, the last king of Ire- 
land, when it was sent to the Augustinian 
Abbey of Cong. Here it remained until 
the Reformation when it was concealed 
and not found until early in the last cen- 
tury, when a Father Prendergast, the 
parish priest at Cong, discovered it. It is 
now in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin. It is not generally 
known that fine reproductions in metal of 








the Cross of Cong, the Aedagh Chalice, St. 
Patrick’s Bell, the Tara Brooch, and other 
attractive examples of early Christian art 
in Ireland are included in the collection 
on view at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in this city. 





In the record of the existing incidents 
of the work done by the rescue party that 
penetrated the St. Paul mine at Cherry, 
Ill, after the recent disaster, the name 
of Father James P. Heaney, rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, Mendota, stands out con- 
spicuously. Wearing a miner’s cap and a 
flaming torch he penetrated into the gal- 
lery in time to administer absolution to a 
dying miner, and to aid in the bringing 
to the surface of those rescued. Bishop 
Dunne, of Peoria, was also present during 
some of the rescue work, and immediately 
started a personal house to house can- 
vass of the town for relief measures by 
the Catholics of the diocese. With the 
Bishop were several Sisters from the Naza- 
reth Hospital, Chicago, who spoke Polish 
and Italian, 





On the eve of his departure for Rome, 
on November 25, Rev. Dr. Henry A. Brann, 
rector of St. Agnes’ Church, this city, was 
entertained by the twelve hundred children 
of his parochial school. His parishioners 
presented him with $2,000 in gold which he 
announced he would use for various chari- 
ties. A Protestant gave him $10,000 in 
bonds, the income of which will be devoted 
to the poor of his parish. Another Protes- 
tant presented him with a letter of credit 
for $1,000 with the privilege of renewal as 
often as Dr. Brann wished. 





In making his appointments of Supreme 
Court judges Governor Hughes, of New 
York, has promoted two of its prominent 
Catholic members. He has designated Jus- 
tice Victor J. Dowling to be an associate 
justice of the Appellate Division, First De- 
partment, for five years, and Justice Wil- 
liam J. Carr, of Brooklyn, an associate Jus- 
tice in the Second Division, 





Hon. John C. Gibbons, a Texas pioneer, 
and one of the leading citizens of Paris, 
Texas, was received into the Church by the 
Rev. James M. Hayes, of Texarkana on 
November 24. Mr. Gibbons has lived in 
Texas more than sixty years and is one 
of the most prominent business men in the 
Southwest. 


Francis Joseph Reitz, president of the 
National Bank of Evansville, Ind., is to 
build an addition to the Home of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor in that city that will 
cost him $100,000. 





